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SWEEPING. 


If you haven’t a BISSELL SWEEPER 
in your house you are losing a lot of 
comfort that you may enjoy at a very 
slight cost. Price from 106. 


Same Price Everywhere. 


| be“ 3 MARKT & G0., LTD., 38, WILSON ST., LONDON, EC. 











ASK YOUR CHEMIST for a@ FREE Copy o° 
WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


VIEW COMPETITION BOOK 


SECOND SERIES, 1911) 


i ished in consequence of the popularity - ~ first Competition last summer. It 
trect cithon of W whi 





i olfered, as follows : 
FIRST '§ SECOND g THIRD » 

PRIZE 25 PRIZE 10 PRIZE 5 

w for add il Copies, Wr! ny » for pe 


“VIEWS” manatee Wright's Coal Tar eng 44 50, Seutueth ieee: S.E. 
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Complexions Lost-and Found 


ns ee ee he ; her vreatest charm. A hard, dry, colourless 


nhealthy skin a rdinary tace cream can re 




































tl by stopping the pores with grease they only make matter 
[ icilma Fluor Cream (containing the wonderful Icilma Natural 
Water , which removes skin blemishe wil J ; aT [he act 1 | 
l< na upon the Kin 1 threefold t cleanse leat nd 
ulates That is why it is entirely different from any other crear 
Icilma Fluor Cream ts greaseless used daily, it pr ee an 
escribable teeling of Gaintiness and fhe althy cleanliness nu no 
other cream é It is so different that you cannot realise it 


l ye u have | tried 


lefienn Fluor Cream 


i/- per Pot—of good Chemists evervwhere. 


FREE OUTFIT (mints comic of tema Fluor Cream, Soup 

















Biack Beetles scien- 
KITCHEN PESTS tifically extermin- 
a — Ang) the UNION 

Bed 


COCKROACH ate Guaranteed by E. H 








J. P. HEWITT, 68, Division Street, SHEFFIELD. pg =e wale BATH. 
W. HARBROW, "° Saisinz, ors 
e 3 S. BERMONDSEY STATION, S.E. 
Telegrams—"“ Economical, London.” Telephone Hop 17. 





Design (39a. 


BUNGALOW, containing Drawing 1 m 
1) 1g Room, Three Bedroon and | 
Const { timbe irame i 
re ] aA « t t 4 
Cast pla I 
Price £280, inc! ‘ I 








Design 328. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 2oft., with 





— t#. 3 verandal Constructed of timber frame 

a } hi wf tal work, lined internally with match | 

) EJ tt } [ painted ru ated’ boardi to external walls 
hi and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 

& agian en 3 Price £100, erected complete upon purchaser's 

Se te ae foundations 


100 PACE CATALOGUE oF Churches. ci apels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables 
Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor Garages 
Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOCUE. SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FOR CORONATION STANDS. 
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= As oe mop 


Brown anPolson’s 
“patent Corn Flour 


‘Recipes in every 
le <a 


had 











is the season for 
Blancmange and 
Stewed Fruit. 
How the children like it—and it is well 
they do—because the finest Blancmange 
is made with pure milk and Brown & 


oe Polson’s “Patent” Corn Flour (see recipe). 
™ 










This combination supplies the food 
elements so necessary for growing 
boys and girls, and every mother 
knows that stewed fresh fruit saves 
many a doctor’s bill. 


Natural fruit Jellies, Corn Fiour 
Custard, boiled or baked, hot or 
cold, are equally advantageous 


andas good for grown-up people. 
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1,000,000 MEN & WOMEN TO TRY 


“HAIR DRILL”—FREE. 
GREAT CORONATION OFFER. A Crown for Every British Subject Free. 


Mr. Edwards’ first step in this great Coronation Offer is to send free supplies of his famous prepara. 
tion, “ Harlene,” to every person who desires this crowning glory, a luxuriant, healthy head of hair. 


t ¢ er made by the world hair, and by temati wy will turr 
















Mr. Edwards, of ** Harlene Hair fading locks to their natural fi \l-coloured 
dition, 
f vour hair may Phe pitt thal t ** Harlene Hair- 
OW worried 1 may Drill” makes 1 1 fr to a you to secure your 
curl, rath, gr 1 row I : 
vn i lo vou A ! es “ nous hair-grower 
re t per row and I t Phar t ration at . 
rected the tr cift actually grow rin nd ma 
2. A **Cremex,” 
_TTARLENE tul shamp 
A. ~~ ! Une ASt "of 
aA), a) ~ . » HARLENE \ ears the hair 
a Oe F® HAIR DRILL! ao eae 
, 5 — nee the sal 
r tl practice 
Thee Hair-] 
; resung k 
| ps you 
° “ in order 
‘ 1" —nt r vg, healt! 
| a I WOK IS 
( \ t terest, for 
r wi yo 
r har trout 
method 
self of { 
learly « 
| t, in orde 
r gilt, 
w, an } 
ire ite 
\\ 1 thr penny 
I war 
1 | ! { may mentior 
t Pdi r ! 
t] ¢ and 4s. ¢ 
Cy | ! I Sl 
‘ row I I t} r r 
) | Hl ( ) 


Hi i qi r ] \W 


A CREAT CORONATION COMPETITION WITH £500 CASH PRIZES. 


LADIES~— lat Prize, £50; 2nd A Prise, £25;20 Prizes GENTS.—1st Prize, £50; 2nd Prize, £25; 20 Prizes 
£1 each; 200 of 10s. ¢ ach £1 each ; 200 of 10s. each. 


CHILDREN’S SECTION. 
GIRLS~ Ist Prize, £25; 2nd Prize, £10; 10 Prizes BOYS~ Ist Prize, £25; 2nd Prize, £10; 10 Prizesol 





of £1 each: 20 Co »nsolation Prizes of 10s. each. £l each ; 20C onsolation Prizes of 10s. each. 
mire nm can b¢ oblaime rom your chemist ; direct from ka avas’ Hariene mre pt of stamp 
FREE TRIAL OUTFIT COUPON. 
THIS COUPON ' te on vy ar d One tod h oft the "i ai micetnaticned FILL IN 
ENTITLES 6, High 1 ' AND 
YOU TO THE : ot the wen are SEND 
FREE TRIAL i” THIS COUPON 
OUTFIT. fdas TO-DAY. 
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Biscuits | 


The Biscuit which should be 


in every loyal Household 


in the Kingdom. 


‘ictoria Biscuit Works, Imperial Biscuit Works, 
GLASGOW, FULHAM, LONDON, 
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Sufferers from Loss of Hair 


SHOULD AT ONCE AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE TATCHO HAIR-HEALTH 
BRUSH, WHICH IS BEING PRESENTED FREE, TO INTRODUCE AND 
POPULARISE MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ WONDERFUL HAIR-GROWER—TATCHO, 


you have heard of TATCHO—Mrr. George R. Sims’ TATCHO. Everybody has heard 

of it, and thousands upon thousands have good cause to bless its coming. Thousands 
who to-day possess fine, lusty, luxuriant heads of hair; whose youthful appearance has been 
many years prolonged by this happy discovery of the well-known journalist—these are the 
people who have lived to thank Mr. Geo. R. Sims for a benefit which would otherwise never 
have been theirs. These people stand to-day an irrefutable, living, pulsating testimony to 
the virtues of this extraordinary specific—TATCHQO, the true, genuine, honest hair-grower, 


euenneuees au . FREE fall ge Betyg 
















OTHER BRUSHES. Wn To Users of you iN need of am 
Absolute cleanlines: ] TATCHO _— 5 the ry | 
tl e ke ynote of a healthy Mr.Gec.8.Gime’ = = led t 
scalp Genuine, Good, yOu ' pel tded f 
When it is considered True try | the Compat 
that th . : Hair-Grower. all Ta 
l ature t to spe ik tf it powers 
| lity itself, 
pa nd ") TO OBTAIN THE 
Sats t. FREE BRUSH— 
t i All vou have to do is to 
€ by t | patror of the 
\ h ¢ tant hair-grow Cut out and 
it t! ( I send t below to 
the ill i t fhie't 4 emist, Tatche 
them I to ; . Great 
t Street, London 
I ¢ \ tal ler f 
I | yd 
sp 1 I \ t l i ) 1 
tly nan 
ne f | to test the 
tyle d latcho 
find \d 
br | ( ist 
l tl i Is 
i Ihis will pr 
nvincin 
t \ il { 
| | | which the 
‘ } ‘ ur of 
ba it dest he brush itsel these car | [.abora 
It idle to imagine that t presence ft ‘ tor By ret will rec e of these 
putretactive t I t ir bo do t ttcho Hair-Health Brushes, post tree 
“Rag torrheg sire arta tye og FREE BRUSH COUPON. 
Aa i bol I t ] ! ‘ ; ser 
' 
H 


% the } ritic ' 1 Dood / AOS ons 
f t bratir ristles, leaving the bi 


weet ean for turther use. sida Serer hislirie (2 
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CRAWFORD’S 
“STANDARD” 


(Wholemeal) 
i BISCUITS 





yt CRAWFORD'S “Standard” Biscuits have been specially 
\4 introduced to meet the demand which has arisen for biscuits 


containing all the nutri- 









.-, tive properties, includ- 
a. 
: aN ing the germ and 
“i ph semolina, of the 
vers” ™ whole wheat. 


‘ ue These biscuits 
+. Ph are made 
e 


oS?” without the 
t ‘wat °° 
A addition of any 


white flour whatever. 
} May be obtained from all Grocers and Bakers 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Limited, 
EDINBURGH - LIVERPOOL - LONDON 
















Dr. R. 
Marouche, 
M.D.,B.S.C. 


it 
e of 
e 
Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on 
paper; send, with birth date and 
time (if known),a P.O. tor 18. ior 


cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and 
stamped envelope. | will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart, to advertise my success. 


PH PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, ew, Sora st 


A Professional! Man writes:—YOuU 


ASTONISH & HELP 
DEAF or BLIND 


The ISON paid <i wrrHoes 
OPERATE 
} 





"Far Digen Dent. 
ms, N n the 





4, ¥ gt Bacal i eter Aye > 
Steere rR ne Eatabliahy ' 
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‘Analysis PRO PROVES that that 


PLASMON 
COCOA 


is TEN times more eee 
than ordinary cocoa. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION, o4., V4 2/6. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 

















SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 
FOR GREY HAIR. 

Trial Bottle. =! SEEGER : t nte rey e 
. BROWS, DARK 
I t BROWN 
A KN of 
EEGER'S ha 

to A 
X ' HOUSAND 
a 
sear Bage 

ils 
Londoa. 














Brown. 
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’ Wood-Milne 
“~ Rubber Heels 












A pleasure 
—not a trial. 


If all who find an ordinary walk 
atrial would wear ‘ Wood-Milne’ 









Rubber Heels, less would be 
heard of headaches and fatigue. 
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AT THE 
SEASIDE. 





Be sure you take a , 
“Swan” with you this \ 
year. It takes up little 
room, but will prove an in- 
dispens ible addition to your 
baggage Always ready for use. 
One filling will last for days, and 
entire satisfaction is warranted—not only 
for a week or two, but for years. 















The “Swan Safety” Serew Cap Fountpen is 
the pen with the “ladder” feed, which 
makes erratic writing impossible—the 
pen with the smo thest, highest-grade 
gold pen made--the pen with 
perfect safety device, enabling 

you to carry it anyhow, 
without fear of leakage 


The New oc, 


“SWAN SAFETY” 


Can’t leak. Can’t blot. Can’t miss! 
The proper pen for traveller or tourist. 


Price 
12/6 upwards. 
Ask for 


Descriptive 
Circular. 





MABIE, TODD & CO. Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
79 & 80, Hith Holborn, W.C. 
: A. Regent : : = a i the 
i* SWAN N x 


























ALEX. LEFEVER, “:" 


Wholesale Cabinetmaker and Complete House Furnisher, 


226, OLD STREET. LONDON. E.C. 


(Opposite Old Street Electric Railway Station), and 


53 & 54, COWPER STREET. 












£30,000 STOCK TO SELECT FROM. aie 
CALL AND INSPECT. a NCH 
Being actual makers we supply the latest designs direct to the public, 4 . — 
at prices about 25 per cent. under the usual 7 MMO OTTO cw - amt a 


I9II Designs Now Ready. 


Solid Fumed Oak Bedstead, fitted with 
Improved Double Woven Wire Spring 
Mattress with Heavy Cable Edges and 
Centre complete, 4ft. Gin. by 6ft. Gin 


£2 15 6 


Hundreds of others from 
129 
Catalogue (No. 38) and Guide, 
“How to Furnish,” Post Free. i 
Country Orders over £2 Carriage Paid. 


— = 
wy rye a j Ww Hedi dn | ror =i 


a LAE EE | 
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Nit 
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D4 Lemon NOW, LADIES 
Laitova Cheese AND GENTLEMEN 
“The new food dainty with the more-ish flavour.”’ WE WANT YOU 
the nev JUST TO TRY ” 



















: A ~ 
A WOMAN'S 
PRIDE 
AND GLORY. 
ee 
BEAUTIFUL 
HAIR. THE 
* 
WONDERFUL 
freee HAIR TONIC. 
SPECIAL SAMPLE No other tonic acts so effectually, 
OFFER. It cleanses away the congealed se- 
” cretions of the hair follicles, and kills 
] dangerous dandruff germs 
and other bacilli. Ther 


it penetrates to the roots 


vr of the hair, which it feeds 
fh g and stimulates, thereby 
: ‘ romoting a growth of 
fa SOFT, SILKY, 
ane LUSTROUS 
TRESSES. 
La 
Ww It pe ositively 
1 stops falling hair. 
aoa ikein In Bottles, 1 - & 26, 
“ties carria : of All Chemists, or 
arriage t free from 
. THE EGGLOSSA 
SUTCLIFFE & MANUFACTURING 
BINGHAM, Ltd., COMPANY, 
3, Cornbrook, I'm sure “‘ EGGLOSSA " would be a fine thing for Bishopston, 
your hair. It has done wonders for mine. BRISTOL. 














Manchester. 








Mapas Ganan Sennnanor 
“Uses FROG TS RK for Throat, 
ul ¢ 


PRO CTOR'S TU 
DINELYPTUS 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 





For 


ASTHMA, 
THROAT, | COUGH, 
VOICE, CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, -.. 
i 1 


Sold y Che Boxes, . " 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT—WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purifying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 


THE SAME IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 


For 


CHEST, 














bt Bad Legs, Rashes, Irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred a — 
IE FIRST thing t TOP the Irritation, then HEAL, and finally the Skin a Soft and Clear Complexior 
rESTIMONIAL, * January 20, 1910 
"It is the only ointment that gives relief. My face is clear. I have never been so clear for years. Only those who know ils 
worth can value it most.” ; - 
We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 
t ba 1'.4., , Zs. 9d., és. Ga. Tablets sar me, oe ¢. Soap, 6d. Veterinary, made for Anit D Cats, Horses, et 
t i § tender sku Od. per k end t net 
Ww. Ww. HU NTER. Regent Sevens, nntation, Wilts, England, ure r ( 
LEI 


ECZOLINE TREATMENT post one ee ‘ 
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The change from 
Lf wall paper to the refined 
VA simplicity and brightness of Hall’s 
Distemper decoration has the refreshing 
effect of a change to a newly-built house. 


/ FALLS Distemper 


is entirely free from the colour-fading and dust-collecting draw- 
backs of wallpaper, It retains its freshness and beauty unimpaired 
| for years, and may be “‘spring cleaned” by lightly sponging with 
warm water. It is made in 70 colours, including rich dark as 
well as light shades. 


Be particular to specify HALL’S Distemper, 
as imitations do not possess its unique 
advantages. 

‘How to Decorate Your Home.” Write to-day for 


us beautifully illustrate | pamphlet, howing in colours fj 
w to artistic ality decos ate ery room in the house 








tr 
ho 
Post free from the Sole Manufacturers :— 4 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


London Office : 199” , Boro High Street, S.E. 

















+ 


STAIN GREY: HAIRS OLD ARTIFICIAL 
a NECROCEINE.” sas TEETH BOUGHT. 


est Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
. : \ eat < manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning 

Sy by I t r13 23 33.5 ; ; “ buvers if forwarded by post, value p turn, or offer made. 
LEIGH & CRAWFORD (Desk 10), 32, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.0, Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 





stead of to provincial 





xi 


The 
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mp erl ial 7 Medel - ' 
pewriter ‘+ ’ 


All-British-Made 
IS OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU FOR £10 


RS Os 
Soaeee ae A 





ON THIS 





CLEAR UNDERSTANDING. 





That 


standard machines at double the price. 


after a week's trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the 
If it does not give you complete satisfaction 


the machine is to be returned and the price of it—£ 10—will be refunded in full. 


The simple construction of the Imperial 
out of order. 


Typewriter makes it 
Every part is constructed with a view to reducing difficulties of manipulation. 


almost impossible for it to get 


There is no stronger, no more efficient machine 
on the market—yet its price is only £10. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 

Visit our Stand at the Imperial Exhibition, Crystal Palace, No. 67 D. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 


Leicester, Ragen 


(Dept. R), 


London Representative-H. MOYA, 85, Strand, W.C. 








oom 
—The Good Old Bread. — 


TRY MAT 


CER ERMA REA ‘D 


. _ ~~ 







IT CONTAINS 
all the essentials 
of 
A PERFECT 
BREAD 
scientifically 
prepared. 


The 
GOOD OLD BREAD 
ol our Forelathers. 


TWO 
it ] ‘ Coto MEDALS 
A “eso in 1910, 
Qos -w\o 
al Agee 
teh a Promotes 
whet at STRONG 
af HEALTHY 


| Gerry A CHILDHOOD. 
TRY IT. 


PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA MEAL CO., 
BEDDINGTON (Surrey). 











THE CHURCH 
ARMY 


PLEADS EARNESTLY for donations in Aid of 
its Work on behalf of the UNEMPLOYED, 
OUTCAST AND HELPLESS, AND 
THE UNGODLY ote CARELESS. 


FRESH AIR HOMES | 


stifling in London slum 


— HOMES thi 


men and Children 


t the land for re- 


nation of crin tramps, loafers, and 

Cle al fa li ires ! th sexes HOMES FOR 

YOUTHS. Fifty per cent. gain a real fresh 
start in life. FARM COLONY. 


EMIGRATION for Men, Families, and Lads 


SEASIDE MISSIONS. MISSIONS TO 
SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 


67 MISSION VANS continually itinerating 

MISSIONS IN PRISONS, WORKHOUSES, 
and ———, on of responsible 
Cle Hundreds of 1 lists and Missi 
sister rh to und country parishes 


under Clers 
FUNDS, OLD 


WOOD ORDERS (3s. 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


CLOTHES, AND FIRE- 
6d. per 100 Bundles), 

















: 


on 





maa | 6 








1 CAN RID YOU OF YOUR FAT, TOO. 


| Have Put Aside 10,000 Packages for Free Presenta- 
tion, so that Too-Fat Readers may give My 
Remedy a Fair Trial. 


The Coupon at the End of This Article Entitles a 
Reader to Test the Remedy which Reduced 
Me 261b. Within 28 Days. 


I suffered the disfigurement, annoyance, and di 
tressing I al symptoms of over-fatness for many 


Iv pointed with remedy after remedy 
ned to study obesity, and to find a 

eu ’ When vou realise this fact you 
W rst 1 the rit which prompts me to 


I feel t. no matter how many other remedies 
nd treatr ts you have tried, you will be willing 
to give Thine a 
trial, if I under- 
take to send 
you this trial 
entirely ato my 
own expens« I 
know it is an 
offer which 
would have ap 
pealed to me 
when I was fat 
I make the fol 


owing offer 


ol she has i 
tendency to fat 
Tit 


i 


I will send, 





securely and 
3. privately 
$I " ked to any 


These photos (reproduced by kind "reader who for 
permission) show how one lady Wrds me the 


benefited in appearance by my ‘Coupon below, a 
cure in four weeks. sa ¥ I #0 4 

! i upnory ot 

lv for all forms of obesity, fre« 


If you } e any torm of obesity, such as 
Ceneral or Local Fatness, 

Double Chin and Flabby Cheeks, 
Ungainly Hips, 

Shapeless Limbs, 

Faults of Figure, etc., 


Mer day You will quickly 
Xu rid of your fat ta per 
I ll thir lay 
never nee had he whit« 
t r irn of my former toutness 
iT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 
a ‘ 1 or 1 Kaas to « h person, and 
; nt ! ' n stam} 
‘ i nt nd packil 
I I \ < l y of my new 
PF le rt ork ta 
I " lerfu I wil 
I 1 r lad ind gent 
i ed by n hod 
; Ss ler 1 Fr I'r ] 
I f he A letter al 
( used 
I I i 1 I iy nd wisl 
‘ ’ ad ’ ] uv 7] 
Fre I er | er |} re 
Na 
1d 
— OHN NELSON LLOYD Ltd 1i4, Vernon 
1ouse, Bloo bury Square, London, W.( 
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| LOST I 1b.of FAT PER DAY | 











Electrolysis 
at Home. 


Removal of superfluous hair at home 
by Mme. Tensfeldt’s perfected process, 
exactly as used by her for many years. 
Recurrence physiologically impossible ; 
every hair root completely destroyed. 


Mme. Tensfeldt gives lessons by post 
enabling every lady to remove super- 
fluous hair herself or have it done by a 
maid, Perfectly easy; practically 
painless; no shock or electrical sensation. 


Complete Apparatus lent on Hire 
and forwarded in perfectly plain pack- 
age. Absolute privacy, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to remove every hair 
i pletely, permanently, and without 
haste, make this home electrolysis treat- 
ment the one perfect method. 
Particulars free in plain envelope. Use 
coupon or write. 








———— eee ee ee ee 
COUPON. 
Mme. P. S. F. Tensteldt, 71, Princes St., Edinburgh, 


' 


[istry | 
ic — | 
Lim cmasterarancnane 









Empress of Russia. 


A SEWING MACHINE FOR 6/6 


ed reputat foe 

easily t k of 

e . e € ary >Sent in 
e | for 73. bh xtra 

er hk Write for press of s 


¢ at work, 


(Desk 10), 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


(PATENTE 


3% & 33, Brooke Street, Holborg, LONDON, EC, 








[EYESIGHT RESTORED 


\ NO SPECTACLES ! 
NO OPERATION! ! 
NO MEDICINE!!! 


IF YOUR EYES ARE WEAK 
LEARN How to Make Them STRONC. 


nart or burn, or are strained 
ache, you 1 Dr. Gilbert 





If y wear glasses —If 
If ; 


yok on “* ky a new me th 1 of self home 

Minor eye wea ar ise ie A r circulati 
Near far 1int, an la Stigmat 

tort ‘out: tshape) Wer yrrect 





ayn AS po pa 


» don r the 
FREE BOOK ON a EYES.” " 
The b aed ner shed ae been arranged, in o reer te 


edge qui icky 80 ~ p it 
relieve 





i € jent of s 
: t aw ay ‘frou the “poe 
tacle habit. See Nature with the naked eyes 


not throug’ -_: bey] Mere ely send 
hh) postage stamps put do it 


W. Ad fires cas 


°. J. PERCIVAL, NEU-VITA EYE INSTITUTE (Est. 1903), 












55-119, Exchange Buil“ings, Southwark, London. 
















Will not turn black or rub off. |! 
Mot eUCMCe » y 6m THE BEST. 


RDENBRITE 


By CA) OS © © cs ©) So 
rik ng Chairs, Frames, Fenders, Gas Bracke? *. 
Hot Water a wigures, Cornicos. 
Sample p ee sixpen 
T. PAVITT & SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
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RUPTURE 


SALMON & ODY, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


OF THE FAMOUS 





SELF- ADJUSTING TRUSSES, 


Requiring no galling straps or bandages to 
hold them in position. 


Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 
Write for List G. 

BELTS FOR ALL PURPOSES GENERAL 
Support, Warmth, Umbilical Hernia, Movable Kidney. 
ELASTIC HOSE A SPECIALITY. 
SALMON & ODY, 164, Strand, W.C. 
AND AT BOMBAY, INDIA. 

Est. over 100 Yrs. Tel. No. 14947 Central. 
























The CLE MAK os 


Safely 3 
Safety R r 


I 


cliess— because 
neg) “strop them, 
‘lemak is the only | correct: 
ry | AIR price 5) = 
| nade as wel vell a any Rasa 


The only way to keep a razor sharp 
is to strop it. To buy a safety razor, 
and throw dull blades away, means 
a continuous expense for new blades. 


The Clemak avoids all this. 


oe ees f the Clemak last |. 
vuch | ger than those of 


compels you 
Ensure 


wr 





i price 3.6 


np 













oan fl 
wa 


good leather GAhe CLEMAK 
Wryping Yachine 
a keen r every —saves IS 


iny ume I I ( Sul iN r and 
M: 


Combination Case, 12 Blades, Stropping Machine, and Strop, 10 6 post free. 
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OFALL CUTLERS, 2, F.2 
TRONLONCERS £7. 











Booklet Free 
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all Western 





The 
Colonial and Continental | 
Church paneer’ 


NORTH - WEST CANADA FUND | | 
78 Clergy do "190 Laymen. 


URGENTLY NEEDS SUPPORT. 


£150 a year will support a clergyman; £75 a 





year, a catechist; £50 a year for four years 





will train a divinity etudent for the ministry; Patterns of the latest new Art Shades 


free on application to Paton’'s, Alloa, 
| Scotland, or 192 Aldersgate Street, E.C, 


£20 will pay passage money to the West. 

















SECRETARY: THE REV. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., 
9, SERJEANT’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LADIES | WITH ercereuces HAIR 


face hase 

















pa —— treat | hundre s of cases with pe Write to me in 


further . i close amp to pay postage It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


HELEN R. B. . Temru, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford pose London, W. 


F WORD TO THE WIDE-AWAKE! 


All Goods Sent Direct from Factory to Home. 
lly hy se B ids are made in Bir Ta Show Rooms: 
it 62, MOOR ST. 





















renee claw 0d gage. meet 
BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, ‘SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e., 
t LOW PRICES, as i ble in any way that will suit you. My 


assortment of most recent designs, 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

















Special Attention given 
to Export Orders 


HOVIS “" BREAD | 


Contains the Semolina and more Germ than any other bread. 






















J- THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN iS 
9 DIFFERENT 
t int I i thi 
5/- ww 
DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 











JEWEL PEN GCO.,, (Dept 102), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 









UITE A GOOD THING rcrecrsn® 
HONEYCOMB MOULD 


Every Cook Housekeeper 
Honey- 











comb Mould. A jelly | 








ad 





3id. Packet makes 1) Pints. 


Here’ s Another ‘Good Thing —“ SUNSHINE” 
“oe CUSTARD POWDER 


S—- 6id. Tin makes 24 Pints. 
70-72, NARROW S8T., EB. 





SUNSHINE CUSTARD CO., 







CARNA SALTS TABLETS ha ive come to 
the relief of those who dislike taking Pills 
They can be dissolved in a cup of tea. coffee, 
cocoa, or hot water, and being taste] 

NK Will not spoil the flavour. . — 

CARNA SALTS TABLETS are a puritive 
aud a tonic, not a purgative. They purify 
the system but do not strain the organs 

CARNA SALTS TAB LETS are especially 
good in cases of Indigestion, Constipation 
Liver and Kidney Troubles, Giddiness an 










Nervousness. They are absolutely harmless 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS are a Blood 
Purifier, and when itis remembered that the 
blood traverses every organ of the hody. it 
will be seen _ it the benefits they confer 
must be priceles 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS give you a 
BRIGHT, BUOYANT FEELING. 
is. 


IN BOXES, 
CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 

















110, Strand, London, W.C. 


QUIVER 


brand 
me , OWIFT, HUMBER, COVEN- 
TRY-CHALLENGE, TRIUMPH, 
PREMIER, PROGRESS, ROVER, 
REMINGTON, SSR VAUR, 
SINGER, QUADRANT, and oth 
Cyel it 6/- monthly. Twelve Years’ 
Guarantee given. Strict ivacy assured, 


HIGH GRADE COVENTRY CYCLES 


From £3 10s. cash. 


Sent on Approval, 
Oar WRITE FOR LISTS, 
rien... 


The World’s Largest Cycle Dealer, 
(Dept. 172), COVENTRY. 

















Help the Children! 





Your aid is once more asked by the 


Ragged School Union 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 
crippled, and hadly clothed children of 
London necessary comfort and uplift in 
life. This noble work deserves everyone's 
support, and contributions are now urgently 


needed, and should be sent to 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 


32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., 
LONDON, W.C. 
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CULTIVATING THE CONDITION TO 


ENJOY THE PLEASURES 





OF LIFE. 


Pronouncement of supreme importance to all whose health prevents the 


fullest enjoyment of life's good things. 





Mr. Eugen Sandow offers to explain personally, or by letter, without charge 


or obligation to readers 


of “The Quiver,”” his remarkable method of flesh reduction and general tone improvement. 


I er in enjoyment B 
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“OH THAT THIS TOO, TOO SOLID FLESH 
WOULD MELT.” 
\\ 


nly are the appearance 
ind stamuna are at 
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nated 
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C ulture 


HOW TO SECURE MY 
FREE ADVICE, 














| fu iware that even 
iCK 1 fitness Is 
n me class ot 
mn l neither is it 
n rit town 
< nt It etlects 
verTywhere 
d 

( t 1 can, between 
im. and 
} I and 6 
personally, 
can 4 into your 
n md julrements 
H the tact 
Manchestet 
id o1 
i you trom 
n condition 

| nd fitness 
ain par- 

1] treely for 
method of my 
particular 

li \ 

! i Instil 

5.W e to me, I 
col r advice 


FILL IN, 
CUT OUT AND 
FORWARD. 
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Off for the Holidays! 


TAKE A TUBE OF 


SECCOTINE 


you will find it 








with you; 
invaluable for repairing the 
damage that always occurs 
in travelling. @ Some part 
of your camera gets out of 
order, a stick or umbrella 
gets broken, your golf clubs 
come to grief, you break 
your pipe ;— 


SECCOTINE 


will mend all these quickly 
and effectively. There is 
no heating or other pre- 
all that 


is necessary is to withdraw 


paration required ; 


the pin-stopper and apply 






the adhesive 


LS 


FOR TRAVELLERS 


we recommend the 3d. size 


of tube, put up in a neat tin 











box, suitable for the vest 
pocket. 


FOR SAMPLES apply to the 
Proprietors: 


M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., 
BELFAST. 





For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


OTIC ET IRS 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6% I* 26 & 46. 


: THE 
' STARS 
TELL 

: YOu. 


6,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
{a TEST BOROSCOPE 
I 








Sim ply ve date, 
month, and year of birth-time if 
» Newton Verity (CA 
58, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


he world-renowr 


m4 ‘BURGESS: LION OINTMENT. 


r after be wrive "by It 











vb A‘ AIN for UL 2 
e RS, A . ECZEMA, &c, 
I of I als f I 
Sold by all Che ts. 714, 1 Ac. pert r ree for P.O. trom 
Proprietor, LE. BURGI . 69, Gray's lun Kuad, | 1. Advice gratis, 



















































Yes. There are special merits in CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS that others do 
not possess. 

They cleanse the mouth to a degree rarely 
equalled by any other means 

They harden the gums and give them & 
healthy feeling and appearance. 

They sreserve the teeth and arrest decay. 
Jave youa arent tooth? Use CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 
go no further. 

They impart a pearly whiteness to the teeth 
which is much to be admired. 

They give that cleanly and refreshing feeling 
to the mouth which is enjoyable. 

After using them one gets the true flavour 
of the food one eats. 

No waste in use. Just try them. 
SIXPENCE A BOX. 
OF all Chemist , hee of 
CARNA MANUFACTURING co., Ltd., 
110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
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The 
KING of SOAPS 


and the 


SOAP of KINGS 
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“BENSON S ; SILVER, OR 


“EMPIRE” PLATE. 


a cate tic is trebly plated o Silver 


ur repre I I ad ol ! | C 
beauty of line om form of tl ilver of 15 rs ago; apart 
Ilall Mark, no ditters ible. I} rices are, quality 
nsidered, strictly moderate, either for Cas! ! ** The Times” 
system of Mon yY PAYMENT 
SOLID os CASI ‘ g*3 I Shefheld 
£7 10s. Othe es, £3 12s. £100. 


ILLUSTRATED | » 
BOOKS FREE. | ~ 


yOGATE HILL | 


62 & G4 LUDGATE HILL, E. c. 






w BENSONL’ L 




















The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD 





| DEYNOLDS’ 
| STANDARD 
_ WHEATMEAL 






Economically in force for 


Administered. 


4: System 
fey td 80 
fey td Medals. 


Contains the Brncens raps | SEMOLINA ind all 


natural properties of ch eat 
EASILY DICESTED SWEET EATING AND NUTRITIOUS 


I ike 


prevention of 











| J. REYNOLDS & CO., Ltd., 53, Flour Mills, Gloucester, 














LETTERS COPIED hvtpintatanteadl WRITING 


By using your own Letter Paper, Invoices, en with the 







ling paper i the 


Ho writing a |X 


Sample of the CELEBRATED ZANETIC 
PAPER which produces this result, ‘ 
free from Le 


Q. ZANETIC, 13, Wellington St., Leicester, 


if stamped addressed envelope enciosed. One complete NSC 100, 
copying 200 full size 10» Bin. letter, for 3/3 post free. 























COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Allison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **‘How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE” Corner, and will try to felp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


iddress 





Date of Birthday 
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drugged, coddled and confined until life is 
sadly clouded. 


we ; Ver mother 1 
[= rai to he 


Dose d, 


Lene- 
but it 


and 
lig hts,”’ 


WIse 








Cl o takes sufficient 
Cl light ire brilliant 
patl in which she has 
= Vv so ny women stumble 
conscious that they 
) lage their children 
the frequently seek for 
{ not only misleading 
ise of a mother 
ir to have weak stor 
| changes in dict, and 
valling amount of trouble 
) herself if she persists 
Ise opinion before het 
mtinually nufting 
ndle of mother-wisdom, instead 
( ing the wick in order to brighten 
S will t ad e in plenty 
: level ‘ 1 person to whom 
f eal f her children 
‘ t pole for a new 
‘ i yungsters are 
tro ( ot re tance 
to ¢ all manner 
‘ “ vill ln dosed, 
1 confine until what 
t as st irresponsible 
mrCOrnne al idly cloud | 
ni he who believes with 
ON ther can al- 
elf t rea best for her 
itt I ‘ ut ol venty such 
t iided aright, and will have 


her children 





“According to Our Lights.” 


for 


medicines, 


all the 


matter ol 
agaist 


In this 


is assuredly 


principl 
ld should 





‘lights "’ of mother-wisdom that a chi 

be punished, by constant dosing, for it 1s 
not an offence on the part of t little one, but 
is rather a sheer mishap Ol is ve ruld 
generally put it-——‘‘a natural weaknes rhe 
woman who definitely refuses to thus ] ish 
her child is certainly acting according to the 
highest light that can belong to any woman 
the light of true mother-lov« 

Before she consents to give her child one 
single dose of nauseous medicine let her try to 
find some easy and natural way of dealing wit! 
the trouble, and if she is really anxious to find 
such a way she will not have to seck it for | 
That simple and pleasant laxative, California 
Syrup of Figs, has come to thousa on 
thousands of mothers as an idea! solution of 
the oft-repeated question: What cst to 
give the children This ple t Ip is SO 
eminently “ child-like in its qualities, that a 
mother, in using it whenever there 1 the 
slightest need mnot go wrol Its taste is 
exceedingly pleasant, its action is cooling and 

An ‘‘own 

mother” can 
always decide 
for herself what 

medicine is 
really best for 

her little 

ones. 
soothing, there is never the very least troubl 
in getting the little one to take it, and never 
any recriminations from an indignant pain 
racked child who vas taken it ind the last 
named quality is as well worth noting as the 
others California Syrup of | is a friend 
aliwa first and last, and for that ver reason 
children attach themselves to it with a rhe 
hearted enthusia gladly acceptin it 
something whicl though generally given when 
one is “not quite well, would = b every 
bit as welcome when on ell And that, 
ifter all, is the supreme test of ideal 
medicine for children—a somethin that is 
nice "a 

Doctors in all parts of the world recommend 
Calitornia Syrup of Figs, and it is to bi iad 
trot i hemust and Stores everywhere, price 


ul I per botth 





CASSELL’S 


GARDENING 
HANDBOOKS 
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A series of the most practical, up-to-date, and 
comprehensive gardening handbooks, for both 
amateur and professional gardeners. Splendidly 
bound, printed in clear type on good paper, 
and profusely illustrated. Paper covers, 1s. net; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 3d. extra. 








Gardening Difficulties Solved 


Little Gardens: How to Make the Most of 
Them 


be « fr 
Sweet Peas and How to Grow ‘Them 


The 
First Steps in Gardening 

Pictorial Practical Potato, Growing 
Pes. tat 


Pictorial Practical Carnation Growing 


Carnation g urnal of ure 





Pictorial Practical Tree and Shrub Culture 
i aie ahs ' ‘ ites 


tise 


the sulect fr r - mers » . 
Pictorial Practical Chrysanthemum Culture 
“A k w 1 f every lover of 
Pictorial Practical Bulb Growing 

i plant 5 , 
Pictorial Practical Fruit Growing 


fe« 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 
4 fal } ; 
a 


Pictorial Practical Rose Growing 
A} ttle ‘ r I 


. TA i t t y ext y ‘ 
Pictorial Practical Vegetable Growing 
Ww v 














Pictorial Practical Pines Gardening e a hig t f f Mr. Walter 
practical ok of Po oWr ser ks."— 
gar ine that amateur without,"—Lad mal of Hor 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVA 2E, LONDON, E 





eae 





Cassell’s Nature 


Illustrated with Photographs taken direct from Nature 


Books 








Nature’s Carol Singers. iy R. K 
M, Pole Seg Pe Ree oe With Re t | 


I ! N 


With Nature and a Camera. 
i I b.R.I IL the 


l : ( 
Denizens of the Deep. ly! 


I F.3 \\ ume 1! 
ti f I Cloth 





Nature’s Riddles; or, The Battle 
of the Beasts. /') Ii. \S 
Watwyn, M.A., I vA With ( 
Prontispic 1 


Our Rarer British Breeding Birds: 
I Ni I iH 
| kK. K 


Our Bird Friends. 
l t, Nest | 














\ ( 
N l I Ke I i 
\ ot 
How to Find and Name Wild & Slot 
Flowers. l'y 1 Fox, F.L.S. W Wild Flowers in Their Seasons. 
] i I Wit eautifully ¢ I l 
i ( 
CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 

















Be eos n a rears een ee 


Jewsbury | 
ec Browns 


Oriental 
Tooth faste 





uo) 
tof 


> 
¥} 


2A! SS . 
3 aoe al ATS 


rie} 
So Si, 


Mere 


Let the children use 

it daily. It will keep 
their mouths and 
teeth hygienically 
clean and avert decay. 


It will give them sound, 
useful and beautiful teeth. 
Tube s, 1/-. Pots, 1/6 & 2/6. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 
Ardwick Green, Manchester, 


sae aiemeasas 


‘= CA 
Art tr 


ann 
Keely 
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Gent.’s full-size Linen-finished Handker- 

chiefs, 2/6 per doz. 
Towels, pure white Honeycomb, 3/6 per doz. 
Gent.’s Silk Neckties, all different, 3/9 per doz. 
Gent.’s Merino Socks, 3/6 per doz. pairs. 
Ladies’ Fancy Belts, worth 1/- each, 4/6 per 

doz. 

lot, write t 
l t ! 
I u u 


COCHRANE’S WAREHOUSE, 6 Victoria Bripce, MANCHESTER 
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IS YOUR HAIR 
GOING GREY? 


Original Colour Restored or 
Money Refunded. 








Free to everyone who reads this an- 
nouncement is a remarkable little book telling 
how to make grey hairs black, brown or blonde 
again. ; 

Marvellous to relate, no artificial stains 
are used in this new greyness cure. 

The method is not one that paints an artificial 
stain or colouring solution upon the outside of 
the hair. 

No; it starts the natural colour growing inside 
every hair, from root to tip, just the same a 
does the colour that gives the tone of richness to 
the hair of any young person. 

The discovery was accidentally made at a 
well-known Kentish hydro. 

So wonderful is the success of the new 
colour-restoring method (“ Vilixir,”’ as it has been 
called) that already thousands of ladies and 
ventlemen have restored their hair to its original 
colour by its application 

rhe officials frankly declare that anyone can 
apply it in their own home, without interference 
with their usual daily routine. 

There is nothing to fear in regard to 
this new stainless “ Vilixir ’ method of restoring 
colour to the hair. It is as harmless as it is 
effective, and has the further advantage of being 
inexpensive. 

Chere need be no fear of the restored colour 
being different to the natural hue of the hai 


it just comes back by swift gradations as black, 
as brown, or as blonde as ever it was. 

Chere is no discolouring of the scalp. 

There is nothing artificial looking about the 
restored colour. 

No, the colour that comes back to your 
hair is born again in the ‘air itself. Every hait 


colours itself perfectly and evenly from root to tip. 

Why stay grey-haired any longer? 

Why put up with the uncomeliness and ageing 
appearance of grey and faded lair when by this 

le, natural method you can restore your hair 
to its real, rightful colour, just as it was in days 
frone by 

You can do this at comparatively trifling 
expense and without loss of time. 

Write to-day for the book of particu 
lars, which is sent free on receipt of a penny 
stamp for return postage, to The Secretary, The 
Vilixir Co., Ltd., 247, Broadway House, Bromley, 
Kent. In addition to full particulars of the 
Vilixir discovery, the book contains extracts from 
some of the thousands of appreciative letters 
received from the public, also particulars of the 
Company’s offer to refund money in the unlikely 
event of dissatisfaction. 
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WHY MUSICIANS PREFER A 
BRINSMEAD PIANO. 


When loud and powerful chords are 
struck, however heavily, on a Brinsmead, 
there is none of that sudden bluntness of 
sound which marks the playing of forfis- 
simo passages on pianos of less per-ect 
workmanship. 

Under the still more searching test of 
extreme pianissimo passages the perfect 
action of the Brinsmead is equally revealed 

its tone under the lightest touch is distinct 
and caressing to the ear. Compare it with 
the muffled sound of other and inferior 
Note, too, how the Brinsmead 
tone is brilliant without being metallic. It 
never becomes dull in the bass and wiry 
in the treble. 

Mark how the forte pedal maintains the 
Brinsmead's singing note, and how it ceases 


pianos. 


instantly without echoing when the pedal 
Mark how the piano pedal 
has a soft clear effect without being thin. 

Apply these tests and you will realise 
why musicians prefer a 


BRINSMEAD 
PIANO. 


WRITI FOR OUR 1911 ARI 
CATALOGUE, SENT FREE ON 
RECEIPT OF YOUR REOUES1T 


N OT E. — Payment 


b 


Is Ie leased. 


Instalments 


can arranged t Ssull the require- 


ments of Purchasers 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, Ltd., 
18, 20 & 22, Wiemore S t | on, W 
































Church of England 
Waifs and Strays Society 


EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 


Nearly 16,000 Destitute Children have been 
rescued ; over 4,200 now under the care of 
the Society. 

CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 


Old Town Hall, kK ing 
London, S.E. 


Goop it’s MASON’S 


A CONSTANT 
USER SAYS- 
COLT N FOLK. 
Gr ' , | a It f Malt J 


n iN ad, 











I t }.W. 
A bettle makes 8 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Sample Bottle post free 8 stamps. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 











WALKING IS NOW APLEASURE. 
M.F.T. CORN PLASTER JOY. 


FOOT POWDER JOY. 


M. F. THOMPSON, 
Hommopathic Chemist, 
17, Gordon Strect, Glasgow. 

















STANDS 
Ay FOR 


PLASTICINE 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. 


The Nur ery Favourite A Grand Plaything fora 
Wet Day Child’s Delight Box, Post Free, | 3 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, Bath. 
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| For general use 


Large Sample 


sent for 


34- stamps. 





Food. 
speedily restorative. 
cover its tone 
general use. 








Of Chemists 


1/6 & 3/- 


per tin 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 
It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 
Whilst helping the system to re- 
and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 
Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — add boiling water only. 





















ARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 









PONDS 

ARCH 

SUPPORTS | 

FOR FLAT FOOT & WEAK ANKLES 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED! 
RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 


any 


Ladies’, 49; Cent.’'s, 56; Chita’ 6, 4/6 a. pair. 





AS USED DY ROYALTY. 


t reme for deformities of the 
ae , NIONS 


y~ zee 39 ict“ 
6 \ i r hers, OF of— 


H.J.PON 


} 








21-23 CASTLE MEADOW 
DEPT MG NORWICH 


THE “QUEEN” 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


RIND IS PREFERRED. “eee MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE: 4 ars STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH ALSO WITH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
Price 64 and is Sold by all Stationers Chemists and Stores. 


RECOMMENDS 









p_CANCER— 


tion by a simple blood purifying 
“eaneer,. t Liver Trout Gall- 
4 


stones, ( Lupus, I r 


vy A. Str 


STROOPAL, 20, Windsor Lodge, Hartfield Road, Wimbledon. 











BEST for .. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


) WINSCO’ 


SCOTCH 
WINCEY:. t d yet 


>t} 
€ 


ire 





d “WINSCO.” | vea 
qualitic re world-fan 


Babies’ Frocks. Children’s Dresses, Ladies 

Blouses, Ladies’ Underwear. Summer 

Costumes, Gent's Tennis Shirts, etc. 
f ' . 


Wm Small & Son, Princes St., Edinburgh 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY READING 











Cassells Popular Novels 


I lumes, which have enjoyed remarkable 
ess amor vorks of fiction, are issued in a 
= ar form at a price which places them within ’ 
l|- NET e reach of all who sgprehete good stork ] /-x= 
hey are nted in clear, readable type, on good 
EACH t Each book bound in a charming cloth :: EACH :: 
( h three-colour pictorial paper jacket. 














Complete List of Voiumes 
Ni Volume Father Stafford Anthony Hoy 
The Impreg le City Max P - Under the Red Star M Gerard 
[he Sword of the Lord 4 » Love Among the Ruins Warwick Deepir 
\ Hor noon in Hiding , Miss Fallowtield’s Fortune 
irs. G. de H Va Ellen Thorneycroft I 
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It Fills Itself & Cannot Leak 


You can only say that about the British- 
made Onoto, the fountain pen that is 
always ready to write smoothly and 

thout delay. It is the pen that fills 
itself in a flash from any ink supply— 
that clears itself when filling—and that 
never leaks. Ought vou not to own an 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all a 
stationers, jewellers, and stores, , 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen ‘\ 
free on application to “™ 
THOS. DE L.A RUE & CO.,, 


Self-Filling - -p Limited, 
Safety Fountain en 235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
IMPORTANT. For those who require a larger pen 





i very flexible nib, a special model—the new “G”— 
en put on the mz irket. It is exceptional value for 
he money. Try this new “G” at your stationers, 


Ask your stationer for ONOTO INK— 


best for fountain and all other pens. 








As an upholstering material leather has 
many disadvantages. It soon becomes 
shabby ; cracks and peels. 








Rexine is a leather without these draw- 
backs. It wears well and can be washed 
when soiled. Its cost is one-fourth that 
of leather. 










Rexine is made in the same rich colour- 
ings and grains as ordinary leather and 






is indistinguishable from it. 









Your furnishing house will 
suppl sample ; 







In ca of dificulty writ 
British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
HYDE, near MANCHESTER 
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Bird's 
— the Custard of 
Surpassing Excellence. 





he refined delicate flavor of BIRD'S 


Custard, which all children love, proves 






purity. You only obtain this in BIRD'S, 






the Custard of surpassing excellence : its 
delightful fragrance and rich egg-like 







creaminess always appeal to the little ones. 






Dr. Gordon Stables says: 
‘*BIRD’S Custard never disagrees.’’ 








Take no risk. Accept no Substitute. 
Insist on BIRD’S, 












lhe very best t ‘YTe€ 
In existence” 


The above extract from a recent testimonial shows the high esteem in 
which Palmer tyres are held by not only one, but thousands of cyclists. 
Therefore specify and insist on “ the very best tyre ” for your machine— 


“PALMER 


Art Catalogue post free. Send for it to-day to the 








PALMER TYRE, LTD., 119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 
1 CYCLE TYRE DEPARTMENT, 103, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
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Useful Booklet ** Hints 
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Will you kindly help this good work, 


which has been carried on by the 
Charity for over 150 years ? How 
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* Beauty ts its own excuse 









for being.” Emenee 






Ladies who take a pride in their complexion use 


’ Styl Vintliit 
Vantihing Cream 


The exquisitely stimulating and refreshing feeling 






which follows its use cannot be described ; it must be 







felt to be appreciated. It gives to the skin the natural 






normal glow of health and youth. For chapped 





hands or sun-burn it: is pericet Not the 





least of its virtues is its absolutely non 







greasy nature 
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' 3 > 
Nothing keeps a man or woman dow ke indigesti r 
race ul I ) ( s ire 





“MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 
won BRACE. You UP! 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as s 
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The Coronation 


The Religious Meaning of an Ancient and Solemn Ceremony 


By ERNEST H. RANN 


Horace Walpole referred to 
oronation as the finest sight 
he evidently spoke from the 

or spectacular, poimt of 


tL pageant for thre people, a 
lay of magnificent jewels and 


es to charm and delight 
truce perchance to allay then 
otion to the throne, after 
of the contests between 
ts provided by the Roman 
keep the common peopl 
niet 
the hidden meaning of the 
considered, the ceremony 
ised l al olemn religious 
ch the hu is consecrated, 
Vv being anomted with holy 
rvice tot people \ re- 
mony alway this Corona 
High Priest im the Jewish 
ed the Kin in order to 
office was of divine origin, 
e manner. the Archbishop ol 
f kengland tollows this im 
tk and place the crown 
head 
i moment the place In 
ition held -—Westmin 
ively the most icred place 
himpire The word ol 


Howell hold true as when they were 
written 250 years ago: ‘“‘ The Abbey of 
Westminster hath been always held the 


greatest sanctuary and rendezvous of the 
Whole Island; whereunto the situation of 
the very place seems to contribute much, 
holy kind 


and to strike a ol reverence 
and sweetness of melting piety in the 
hearts of the beholders.”’ Here, fourteen 
hundred years ago, a rude church was 


reared on marshy land near the river-side ; 
here came later a monastery ; and here 
in the tenth century, Edward the Con 
fessor determined to erect an abbey com 


mensurate to the dignity of the Christian 


Faith. Tn the Chapel of the Pyx you may 
see the sole remains of his great fabric—a 
few massive pillars and arches—and ris 
ing clear above and around them is the 


splendid fane which owes its being chiefly 
to the inspiration of Henry TIT., Edward 


I., and Henry VIT. From the beginning 
the Abbey has been associated with the 
national and religious life of Iengland, 


great temple of silence 
alter gen- 
queens, 


and here, in that * 
and reconciliation,’ 
eration of England 
statesmen and warriors, poets and philan- 


veneration 
kings and 


thropist mingle their dust and sleep 
their last leep togethet 
Could any place have a more solemn 
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nfluence on a King as he stands to re- the ceremony of consecrating a King 
ceive his crown While the place olf the follows on the lines of that tor consecrat 
Coronation is sacred, the day chosen for Ing a bishop In each case the oath of 


that important event is usually fixed obedience has to be taken, the Litany is 


for one of the ereat festivals of the recited, and the anoitin takes place. 
Church In the Liber Regalis,” a vel Ihe bishop, by the aet of consecration 
lum volume in the custody of the Dean becomes entitled to wear the ecclesiastical | 
of Westminster, containing the order of | vestments appropriate to his office; the 
the Coronation service, it is stated that King is vested in alb, dalmatic, and stole. 
the ceremony iould be held on the To the bishop is delivered his  crozier 
Lord's Day, or other Holy Day, as i ring, and mitre, with the book of the 
done in the case of bishops, pric ts, and Gospels ; the King 1 eirded with the 
deacons. William the Conqueror, whos word of justice and mercy ; and receives 
religion did not count for much, chose the palliwm regale, crown, ring, sceptre 
Christmas Day for his crownn in West and rod \t the end of the service in 
minster Abbey Henry ITT. and Edward each case Holy Communion is celebrated 
VI. were crowned on Sunday, Stephen Betore the Norman Conquest the Coro- 
on the Feast of St. Stephen, Charles I. on nation was known as thi hallowing I 
the Feast of the Purification, and William sacring nificant terms when we 
IV. on the Feast of the Nativity consider thr acred character of the cere 


It is important t ote, im addition, that monv. The anomting, as it has come to 
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The Lords who bear the 
‘ xcept those who carry the sword 
irticles to the Arch 
Dean ot 


Variou 
delivers them to the 


\\ ud by him they are placed 
Ix 1, and what 1s thre 
i arious pieces ?— First 
( of pure gold, to 1 
lour of the royal ee 
ind we hnty el I 
() Vict LWwas nearly 40 0 
1 | ] itv atta heal te t.* 
. ( ind Statf are also 1 
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Dove vinb l 
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\t , ; ft 
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‘ ‘ et ‘ ‘ 
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egained t r liber 
the hk restore 
thre I ca 
probal the « m 
1 it « The 
ie (y t rest 
\ me Lsceptre wit 
\ 
\ I! 
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with 
jewel- 


covered 


the dove was found lying, 
dirt and dust, on a shelf in the 


house and though there is no actual 
proof, it is believed to be that which 


Queen Mary carried at her joint Corona 
William. Among. the 
swords—the Sword ot 
which the King is girded; 
or pointless Sword of Mercy 


King 
Regalia are four 
with 


tion with 


When the Regalia, full of religious sig- 


licance, has been received, the Litany 1s 
ung, and then the Communion service 1s 
begun, the sermon is preached, and the oath 
dim ered to the King, who, kneeling, 
places his right hand on the Bible brought 
from the altar, and declares * The things 
ch here before promised, T will 

ye Keep sO help me God.” 
Fhe ceremony of the anointing follows 
ext. and it will be necessary to clip lal 
t 1 past es to understand its full 

1 " ‘ It would be incorrect 
to say that the anointing was the privi 
it of every Ku for of the thirty odd 
iN erned medieval Europe 
nly four besides the Holy Roman 


anointed 


not 1 Ve) row } 
Iemperol Wert crowned ol 


| Tt ha ire | ones Were the Kings ol 


Ie 1. France, Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
unl t two enjoved the privilege 
L ¢ dd Lota specially sacred 

Le The Israelites were well a 


the custom, as may be 


een by inv references to it in the Old 











the earlier ceremonies the chrism was com the Black Prince 
sed of oi] and balm, which was conse Richard 
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and anointed him [David] in the that while Thomas a Becket 


his brethren: and the Spirit of | banishment at Lyons he went to 
the Lord came upon David from that day one night in a church, when the 


Testament. Thus ‘“ Samuel took tle horn legends concerning the oil was to the effect 
Was in 


pray 
Virgin 


** Again, “ Zadok the priest Mary appeared to him. She carried a 


took an horn of oil out of the tabernacle, golden eagle containing the oil, 
anointed Solomon. And they blew — small vial of glass orstone. She handed the 
the trumpet ; and all the peop le said, God eagle to a Becket, with the assurance that 


and a 


g¢ Solomon.” + It is belie ved that the oil would bring happiness to any king 
the Israelites the practice pet anointed with it. He was to deliver them 


isted until the destruction of Solomon’s to amonk at Poitiers, by whom they would 


. When the holy chrism was lost. be hidden in a large stone in St. Gregory's 
Anglo-Saxon Kings followed the Church. Here they lay until discovered 
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if DIRECTED TO INVITE 
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ADMISSION CARD TO THE CORONATION r ELWARD i 
precedent; in fact, the anoint by the dream of a holy man, who 
been part of our Coronation sei the ol to the Duke of Lancaster. 


At Duke in turn gave it to the Bla k 
ent it to the 
I] would have had 


afresh on every Maundy Thursday anomted with it, but he had 


the Reformation received the holy unction; and 


more than a thousand years 


brought 


Phe 
Prince 
ower 

himself 


already 


it Was 


until the Coronation of Henry I\ 


neither the priest who admini hot 
nor the King who reecived it on that it was used in this country Henry 
on, had any doubt of its miracu it is said, was ecaretul to draw on_ the 
gin, or of its protective power :- miraculous story im order to impress the 
t igh, uperstitious public with a sense of his 
‘ . in anomted Kit divine ngeht to a somewhat haky throne 
of the n t famous and enduru With great pomp and cere mony he brought 
to the Abbey, in a chariot made specially 


for the purpose, the oil which the unlucky 














Richard had supposed was 


“meant for the use of 
some more ftortunate 
King,” and laid particu- 


lar stress on his own 
anointing. Nor was this 
all. After the ceremony 
Henry attended four dif- 
ferent Masses, in order to 
make quadruply sure of 
Divine favour. 

In a curious document 
written in the early years 


of the fifteenth century 
may be found a long 
series of brief para 


graphs setting forth the 
ceremony of the Corona- 
tion. Referring to the 
anointing, it is directed 
% that the King is to be 
) anointed in five places 

with holy oil —on_ the 

hands, breast, shoulders, elbows, and head 
ind afterwards again on the head with 





the special chrism. The oil on the head 
d glory ; that on the arms strength ; 
and that on the breast sanctity. After 


nting the monarch’s head was to 


be covered with a linen coif, ‘‘ so it is to 
remain till the eighth day after the 
anointing, on which day the Abbot of 


Westminster or his deputy shall come to 
the King and take off the said coif, and 
nd clean the King’s head Warm 

to be used for the washing, and 


r gold comb: but the latte 
article disappeared at an early date, for 
Parliamentary inventory of the 
Re i we tind mention only of ** one olde 
horne, worth nothing.” The 
coit ist provided at the Coronation 
G e T\ 
\t Coronation of Queen Mary, 
¢ M t\ after the Coronation 
it as “led to her traverse,” 
ind there unarrayed and un- 
by the ladies of the Privy 
Chamber. She returned to her place 
in t corsett of purple velvett,” 
received the holy oil, after | 
Mrs Walgrave laced up 
the apertures left on the shoulders — | 
ett, where she was an | 
put heron a pair ot linen : 
It may be remarked that 
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Mary refused the ordinary anointing oil, 
and insisted on having a fresh supply 
sent over from Brussels by the Emperor 
Charles V. Queen Elizabeth, at her own 
Coronation, displayed her usual faculty of 
independent criticism, and declared that 
the anointing oil was “* grease, and smelled 
ill.” When Charles TI. came to the throne 
the supply of holy oil was entirely ex- 
hausted, and a fresh supply, consisting of 
a very elaborate compound oil of nine 
ingredients, including oil of jasmine, rose, 
and cinnamon, was made and 
by the Archbishop on the Coronation 
morning. Before Charles’s day it had been 
usual for the King to wear a shirt of 
white silk and another of red silk, both of 
which were slit at the places of unction. 
But Charles discarded the red silk shirt, 
and years afterwards, as he lay in his coffin, 
it was recalled “as an ill presage’”’ that 
the unhappy monarch had appeared all 
when he was stripped for the 


blessed 


in white 
anoimting. 

Charles IT., who was the first king to 
the unction sitting down, had 
a more elaborate anointing than any 
English monarch before or after his day. 


recelve 
















Notting Hd 


2ONATION 


CHAIR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY 








Probably enough he had 
in mind the case ot 
Charlemagne, who, when 
crowned at Ron was 


stripped of all his clothes 
that the Pope might 
anoint him all ove 
head to foot 
the holy 


SO 


Cant 


poured ‘in the palms of 
both his hands, upon his 
breast between his 
shoulders, on beth his 
shoulders, the two how- 
ings of his arms don 
the crown of h head.’ 
Tames, his brother, who (! 
paid the apothe iry 4200 


for the ti oil, sought a 


anon 


the 
the 


oil 


which will be 
King ¢ 


Comtorter 


tablish him with = thy 





bsolution 


from the Pope for having received unction 
at the hands of a non-Roman bishop In 
the case of Oueen Adelaide and Queen Vi 
toria the use of the holy oil was confined 
to the Royal hand ind head It may be 
interesting to note that the ampulla Ol 
volden eagle, containin the consecration 


C orona- 


Original 


ampulla first used at the crowning of 
Henry I\ be ept in Westminstei 
Abbev, it escaped t destruction of the 
Regalia by the Commonwealth Parha 
ment. 

Before quittit part of the subject 
it may be well to quote the praver which 
the Archbishop utters just previous to 
the anointing ceremony, as the Kins 
bareheaded and bereft. of hi crimsol 


robes, sits in St. Edward's Chai () 
Lord, Holy Father, who by anointi vith 
il didst of old make and consecrate ku 
priests, and prophets, to teach and govern 
thy people Ts1 ie] Bless and san tify thy 
chosen servant George, who by our office 
ind ministry v to be anointed wit 
this Oil, and ecrated Ku of th 
hkealm stre then him, © Lord th 
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the service, far 


than the placing 


wn on the mon- 


d 
' | 

ne the anoimting | 

comes the de- 

the spurs and 

nl the invest- 


the King in the 
ifving his priest 
He also receives 

\nd when you 
rb thus set un 
remember 


vhole world 
» the Power and 
of Christ our 
rhe ring 


1 
eT ¢ 


f the King 


mce a part of the 
red; the scepti } 
monarch’s rigl 
ely, and. tinally 
on the Wing's 
the faithful:”’ is 
Bless we beseech 
servant George 
ost this day set 
on his head, s 
ith thine abu 
him with al 
the King eternal 


Afterwards comes 
a part of the 
and Mary are 


jou King we 
Book, the most 
orld affords 


he 


es of God \ 
ronounced, and 
| to receive the 
The whole | 
the Holy Con 
ed, King Jol 
ed t partak , 
wid thie neu 








The Touchstone 


A Complete Story 


By KATE SEATON 


R CLARE 


Matron’s 


came briskly out of 


room, and crossing the 
1 was turning along the silent corri- 
e left, when the 
her Men's 


conciliation in its 


sound of voices 


Voices, one 


quietly 
tones; the 


sing from eager pleading to angry 


Swinging quickly round, she’ walked 


vards the entrance, and as she did 


r opened behind her, and Dr. Glynne, 


urgeon, also 


attracted by the 
unds, stepped hurriedly out, but 
caught sight of the Siste1 

\\ it is the matter, Evans ? she asked 
LTT) pe nous voice 

and 


orter gave a sigh of relief 


Sister ; he was told before. 
to see his wife.’’ 


sia Clare f 


turned her stea 


VY grey eyes 


face of the intruder, who, now 


eone in authority had appeared, 
mn nervously — silent only his 
face and wistful eyes voicing, in 
. the anxiety which was well 
ng him franti« 
fe questioned the Sister 


es; Mary Bovers 
on to-day l 


hoarsely 


She's been 


want to see er! 


fe is going on all right, but vou 
ht,” rephed the 


Cl to-nis 


told me that three hours 
over: but ’ow do 1 know 


back 


kn aS) 


agone, 


it wer 


somethin cried 


keeping 
ldly : Cow do | she's all 


She may be dyin’, an 


yer a-keepin 


not in the habit of deceiving 


ot our patients broke in the 


If she continues to do well 

to-morrow 
\nd 

he turned to go 


clute hed a 


llowed to see het 


told betore 


with an 


perately at he 





“ Nurs¢ 


Let me see 


for the love of Heaven, ‘ave pity. 


er just a minute. If I can only 


just see ’er, I’ll promise not to speak. I'll 


“Certainly not! It’s quite out of the 


question, interrupted the Sister sternly. 


** Release my dress ; you are only hindering 


me from my duties.” 
With a 
released his hold 
* My God !’ 
out pity! A 
Sustel 


despairing gesture, the man 


‘a woman with- 


he gasped ; 
mere machine 
Clare turned away, a slightly con- 


temptuous expression in her eyes, and 


almost collided with Dr. Glynne, who, having 
been a silent spectator of the scene, was now 
coming forward, his strong face full of a 
great sympathy 

“Perhaps 1 can comfort him,” he said 
quietly 

rhe Sister deigned him no reply, but, with 


an 


mpatient ejaculation, jerked aside, and 
hastening across the hall, disappeared down 
a long corridor. 

The man was now on the outer steps, his 
gleaming whitely in the glare 
light 
despairing glance behind him 


haggard tace 
of the electric as he turned for a last 


In a moment the young surgeon was at 


the light, 


which wielded the surgical knife with a deft- 


his side, his hand 


steady hand 
ness and skill that won the admiration of his 
colleagues—stretched out to touch the man’s 
shoulder 

My man,”’ he 
mind at rest 


said gently, “‘ I think I can 


set vou! It was | who operated 


on your wile 


turned with a low, inarticulate 


cry, and passed his 


The man 
hand slowly across his 
eves 

She went 


through it splendidly,” con 


tinued the cheerily. ‘She is a 


brave litth 


surgeon 
woman a wife to be proud ol 
She never flinched when the time came.”’ 

\ sudden gleam lit up the man’s troubled 
eves, and a faint smile stole across the 
twitching lips 


Mary,”’ he 
think of 


‘She were always that, were 


said proudly, Kut, eh, sir, to 


sich a bit of a girl ‘avin’ to go through that 


and a big, strong chap like me, as ‘ud gladly 
a died to save ‘er, just ’avin’ to stand by 
elples \n’ now they'll not even let me 


ee er! 


His voice and the doctor 


broke pitifully 


rip tightened on his shoulder sympatheti 


ull 
I know it seems hard to have to wait 
so long he said; “ but you are not going 


to prove yourself I brave and patient than 
uur wife? It is quite against the rules to 
admit relatives so soon after an operation 


both tor their sake and the patients’. But 
l assure you she went through it well, and 
is going on all right 

Ihe man eagel eyes devoured — the 
urgeon's tace; then, as if satisfied with 


what he aw, he drew a sharp breath of 
reliet 

Thank yer Sil lL believes yer But 
that woman wa urd ard an pitile ss 


1 couldn't 
Phe 
clouded 

Well, 


trust ¢1 


urgeon winced, and his eyes suddenly 


you may tr 


little wearily. I'll go up and see your wite 
again before I leave, and make sure all 1 
right 
The man nodded |] thanks, and silently 
ringing the surgeon's hand, dropped down 
the step 
For a moment Dr. Glynne watched the 
lrooping figure looming darkly in_ the 
middle of the 1de pa then, as the murk 
swallowed him u turned with a= tired 
gesture to fulfil his promuse, 
He had not gone ma vards before he 
iccosted | on a colleague 
[hat you, Gl 1 exclaimed = the 
fre yun ) hought you had 
No, I'm still he Macdonald I've t 
re ise tO ser n I'm oft 
Louch nan ! rned Macdonald n 
| ie | | I >a ecl I \ 
to b i! it en but I've 
fi ) 
| ( Nic Hhinh cl | il 
‘ ked Gil t kind twinkle n 
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there, and he’ 
some month 
Glynne laug 


out his watch 


* Look 
ix-thirty, if 
live lor you 

‘Glynne, 
delighted] 

All right 
to los« 


wooing ! 


ott 


Macdonald needed no 


Glynne smile¢ 


footste ps cied 


\s he approached ward tive 


which Sister 
Steps grew lo 
his eves, leavin 
Already m« 
ettled for the 


lingered with 

Glynne pa 
watched het 
the pillow ol 
raising 
position, and 


kill of the 


! 
rie 


alive 


ou do a sprint | 


old man 


mu oO 


Clare was in charge 


ver, and 


anothet 





FOIng 


away to-morrow for 


d understandinely, and took 


Mau catch the 


ll do number 


you'll just 


u mean it cried Macdonald 
You're a trump! 
But 

ood luck to your 


uve no time 


and 


econd bidding, and 


involuntaril as his eager 
quickly away 

the ward of 
Glynne's 


died 


tired and sad 


the out ot 


Tithe 


his face 


t ot the patients had been 
night, but Sister Clare still 
teow of the more serious cases. 
d by the open doorway, and 
her task—gently smoothing 
one resth patient, deftly 

into a more comfortable 


all with the quietness and 


born nurse 





With In ! still lingering with Mac- 
donald, Glynne uddenly frowned = and 
utiered a t, impatient sigh What a 
contrast Sister Clare was to the sweet, win 
ome girl Macdonald had gone to woo—a 
girl full oft varm genecrou mpul and 
tender wor rant nd! 

What L poor Boye had called 
Sister Clare t hard 0 in hard and 
pitil 

the word ho painfully im his cat 
the more pal lly in that | wheved them 
to be true 

This splend in, W her wonderful 

Wu lor n unial The I wous devo 
tion to dut ‘ esitat 1 pend het 
roval strengtl rodigally in the tight with 
tell disease deatl l ct omehow 
cold and aloo it her rea iture wel 
untouched | ( iierin 1 hich he so 
kiltully mut ed 

Phough no I] in cha of number 


ward 


live 





He flashed a searching glance into the strong, beautiful face opposite him. .. . With an effort, 


he pulled himself together" —y. 705, 





wajp2s 
4 


At first, his professional eyes had simply 
it was only later 
fact 


reliable nurse was also 


wimired her unusual skill ; 
that he 


that 


had become conscious of the 


this clever and 
a beautiful woman 
He began to watch eagerly for her coming, 
ind was conscious of a keen sense of disap 
pointment if some other nurse took her place. 
But 


noiselessly 


her moving 


pos- 


against her 


to-night, as he watched 


about the ward, he became 


essed by a growing irritation 
t was as if she both attracted and repelled 
fascinated and chilled him, at one and 


the same time 


With his mind full of these conflicting 
emotions, he drew back into the quiet 
orridor unperceived 

Simultaneously with the realisation that 


he loved this woman, there flashed upon him 
vivid recollection of the past, of his carly 


boyhood’s home. Memory conjured up, with 


unerring fidelity, the image of the fathet 
vhom he had worshipped—a man of large 
ympathies and tender heart With cruel 


listinctness he saw heartless 


also the cold, 
} 


voman towards whom, even as a boy, he 


ad been conscious of strong antagonism 


ind bitter anger, because of her hardness and 


idness towards the man who had loved 
er so truly and who had ever given her 
of his best 

With that keen, clear insight which had 
elped to raise him to his present respon 


that if Sister 


kne Ww 


were love 


pe rsuaded to accept his 


» unite her life with his own, it would be 
the same heart 


had 


ther’s life, and brought about the 


ut to repeat once again 


reaking tragedy hich crushed h 


com 


! re in which it id ended 
Sister Clare moved suddenly towards the 
orway, and caught sight of him Lhere 
is something in his face that arrested her 
the determined set of his firm jaw uch 
\ he had seen when he had been fighti 
’ re than usual] hard case and wa 
etermined not to be beaten 
She me towards him with a questioning 
Well he a L lights ‘did you get 
of that reso 
He ha om he responded 
hie futile attempt ) 
| » he | Poor tell 
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with 


yes; consumed 


Um anxiety to 


up, and abk 


e? 


again ! 


know how she would be 
to attend to his 
shortly, her full, red lips curling in a scorn- 
ful little 


wife is laid up his meals are apt to suffer 


soon 


wants she said 


smile ‘You see, when a man's 


she added scathingly But—did you want 
me for something 
‘**No, thank vou. I've only come to do 


Macdonald, 
explained coldly 


the ward for who has been 


called 
So coldly 


away Mig he 
that 


with slightly raised brows 


Clare looked at him 
then 
round the 


sustel 
calling a 
nurse to accompany him ward 
him 
had 


went 


she abruptly left 
When 


inspection, he 


Glynne finished his tour ot 


{ 


slowly down a shor 
corridor, and paused outside the door of a 
small, darkened room, from which could be 
the low, 


which, as the doctor 


heard pitiful moans of someone in 


pain—moans listened 


broke into speech as pitiful and full of pain 


as the sobbing breath which a moment 
before had arrested his footsteps. 

‘Oh, the pain, the pain! How it 
hurts !’’ the voice moaned feebly. Then, in 


the same breath, but clearer and more articu- 
late: ‘‘No, no. . it's not so bad 

Fell him the 
soon... he said he'd 
Nurse, you'll tell him I'm 
that the pain 1 


' 
ih 


pain’s not so bad. He's comir 


com 


oon 
loin’ fine 


n't much That it’s 


just nothin’ at all 

Again the breath caught sobbingly, and in 
unconscious contradiction of her cheering 
assurance, the distressing wail began on 
Nore 

Softly Glynne pushed open the door and 
entered the darkened root and as he did 
Oo was surprised when Sister Clare moved 
uit from lows and stood on t 
other side of the bed, where the light fr 
the shaded lamp fell full upon her face 

[ promised her husband L would look in 

on her again before | went he explained 

He stood a moment looking down at the 
small, flushed face upon the pillow; then 


as the pitiful babble of the poor woman Just 


the effects of the anasthet! 


earching 


emerging trot 
began once again, he flashed a 
glance into the trong, bei 
site him 

Was it 
light 
in the usuall ld grey cvye he asked him 


elf wonderingly ; or wa 
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pulled himself together, the phy 


foremost once more 
\ h!’ \nother moan broke from 
less woman on the bed; then her 


rk with pain, suddenly opened wide. 


1—I’m—just—splendid,”’ — she 
| slowly, a gleam of consciousness 
re shining in her eyes ** He 
know—it—hurts so Ah !”’ 


e weary eyes closed, as the pain 
ore insistent 
and 
e record sheet, made a pretence 
the 
of returning consciousness, he 
k to the bed 


will be better 


on turned abruptly aside 


ng it Then, as woman 


soon,”’ he said 


rk eyes opened at the sound of his 


et his intelligently 
usband has just been,’’ he went 
\ ou told him ?”’ She broke 
questioning his anxiously 
you were getting on fine, and 
ive little wife he had got 
mile crossed the flushed face 
1—don't—wait —him—to 
1d—it—is 
ce woman! he murmured, a 
v if sympathy in his tone 
faint, fleeting smile crossed the 
and she lay still a moment 
xed wistfully on the surgeon's 


the pain—I mind,” she began 
It's because it’s so hard for Jim 
im, ‘cause, you see ’’—a glow 
» the pain-darkened eyes you 
e so much, an’ we've never 
fore since we were married 
| mly ha’ made it casier tor him! 
' Ik 
grew dim and wandering 
t, lingering finally on the face 
1 
| e could leep aid the nurse 
i vo She has talked on inces 
last few hours 
he voice broke in with a new 


uuld you do something for 


lo anything | can, if you will only 


rejoined Sister Clare quickly 


hand gently on the hot fore- 
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Ah! | 


and good.” 


kind 


You are so 


can ask 


you. 
and 

Sister Clare’s face flushed, and her eyes 
flashed a sudden defiance into the keen ones 
opposite, as if resenting the expression she 
caught in them. 

‘You see, the childer will be in bed now, 
an’ Jim—he’ll just be sittin’ alone, worritin’ 
an’ thinkin’ about me.” 

A hot hand, 
to clasp the cool, shapely hand of Sister 
Clare, and 


roughened by toil, stole out 
the sick woman's voice sank to 
a coaxing whisper. 

\h, nurse, if you only knew my Jim 
allus loved 
‘ud 


tenderly he’s 
a lot it mean 


could just have a message from me now.’ 


how me, you'd 


know what to him if he 
Glynne waited in tense silence, certain of 
the which the 


pathetic But to his surprise, the 


curt refusal would follow 
request 
straight figure opposite suddenly bent in a 


gracious curve over the bed. 


“ And—what message would you like to 
send asked Sister Clare softly. 


‘Just my love—and—not to worry.” A 
pain checked her utterance for a 


Fell him,’’ she resumed faintly 


spasm ol 
moment 
ey 
he made fet 


soon be sittin’ again in the big chair 


me—and—a good-night kiss 
my babies.’ 

trailed off to the feeblest 
held the Sister's 
held them until 


of the Sister was drawn out, and 


to him and 
rhe 


whisper 


voice 
but 
a pleading insistence 


her eves still 
with 
the heart 
bending tenderly over the bed, she gently 


stroked the flushed face, and, with an 
unsteady little laugh, said soothingly 

Phen you may rest happy, little woman 

I'll take your message myself I am just 


off duty 
the sick woman 
the rest- 


Satisfied with her prom'se 


d her eves, and, as if by magic, 


( lose 


less brown head ceased. 


tossing of the 
As the nurse in charge of the case came 
in, Sister Clare slipped quietly from the room 


leaving Dr. Glynne giving final instructions ; 


and with a new warm glow at her heart 
she set off a few minutes later for the 
dingy tenement where Jim Bovers lived 

not, it must be confessed, without some 


secret misgivings as to the kind of reception 


she would meet with there 


For when 
last 


re sponse to 


d not have feared 
difficulty, 
and in 


But 
after some little 
covered the right door 
her knock 


"On 
/ 


she at dis 


received a gloomy invitation to 
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“She found Jim Boyers alone and in grief.” 


enter, she found Jim Boyer as his wite 
had predicted Lion and in griet 

He looked up ith a sudden anniet at 
her entrance ill hus late anger torgotten in 
the fear that she had brought him bad ne 

Don't be afraid hie aid qui kly \ll 

is going on well with your wife And ina 
te imple word | hastened to give him 
his wite tender 1 

Then, to give tl nan time to recovet 
Irom hi emoto!l quietly cro ed tiie 
room to where a small, low bedstead lay in 
one corner, and stood looking down at the 














When Sister Clare 
once more retraced 


her steps down the 
rickety stairs, there 
was a tender smile 
on her lips, and a 
softened, wistful look 
in her deep grey eves 
She had left Jim 
Bove. heartened 
and comforted by his 
wie message, but 
also de ply ashamed 
of the hasty judg- 
ment he had pro 
nounced on. the 
woman who had now 
shown him such a 
ck pth ot womanly 


tenderness and sym 


\ he stepped 
out into the road 
Wal\ al man Came 
hastily across to meet 
het and he gave a 


udden start at sight 


Dr. Glynnet”’ she 
exclammed her tace 
flushing im = surprise 

You didn’t think 
| hould allow you 


to be in thus district 


alone, did you he 
asked ‘| meant to 
accompany you, but 

ou had gone betor 


for a time 


Walk in silence 


tter-lghted thorough 


ldenly throbbing 
days of miracles 
if an ice-bound 
raw December had 
wd out into 
uty ot tragrant June ! 
harply, and a they 


liet squares for 
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lit the strength of his emotion Clare, 
1 | ou, and want you tor my wil 
You—love 3 ‘ he asked slowly. 
| ith a sudden passion : Ah ! hew 
I1—I have been so hateful, hard, 
” 1 
What about to-night he asked gently 
Do 1 think any other nurse on the statt 
as vou were after a long, trving 
| have set off across the city on 
err: ) 
} ld t bis hand to take hers, but she 
Wait ! he whispered let me first 
thin omething of 1V past 
) Glynne, vou think of me as an 
man. tam She paused 
ddenly whitened as he waited 
! t kk word l am a widow. 
N -. tell vou all! he entreated, as 
I ive interrupted her. ‘Ll was 
I of irl generous impulses, and 
I 1 of an earnest desire to use my 
Ww " Wal just a simple, trusting 
g f nty-one when L met—him Hle 
alt love to me: I beheved 
\gain r paused, and the 
mate volce grew weary “| 
! irriedd to hit rte weeks 
( brutally that he had no 
that 1 mone vas all that he 
When lhe found that it wa 
1 way as to be beyond hi 
ule 1 hte one long burden 
nf] lif I cannot 
I ul lL bore 
| . mn t nu : pro 
1 ! soon atte ] 
on tl \l S| 
\ l | breath 
| ee 
] | Ti " 
| t ll ta hi in 
; the I wousness ¢ 
ived yn ’ 
1 ym “4 f the 
‘ } OM Cod 
loan } t 
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had 
denial 
of emotion and of all the best impulses of 


that I 
lf to indifference, to the 


1 had ceased to believe in 


love 


chooled my 


my nature \gain she paused, and raised 


womanly sweetness 


| thought I had 


her eve now wells of 


beneath the mist of tears 

succeeded—till to-night 
He looked at the softened, 
pitvingly 
Poot 


me, Clare 


beautiful face 


child he But, tell 


had you no suspicion of my lov 


said gently 


for vou 
Ah, | dare not 
I told myself 


was but 


let mvself believe it true 
that all 
and detied 


have learnt the 


fiercely men's love 
my heart to 
truth to 


uneducated 


elfishness 
But—lI 
\ couplk 


have taught me the 


respond 


night souls 


yf poo! 


error otf my sweeping 


judgment ; have shown me the reality and 


sacredness of human love 


With a sudden 


boyish laugh 


swift movement and a 


Glynne drew into the seclusion 


gathering her into 


beautiful 


of a small opening, and 


his arms, kissed the proud, iace, 


now lovelier than ever in its sweet yielding 
and new-found humility 
Sister Clare now Sister Clare no longer, 


wife of the clevet 


lost to the 


surgeon 
Was not quit nursing prot ss10on 
often 


errands of 


for even after her marriage she would 


ipany her husband on his 


healin Especially where poverty forbade 


the necessary help and comforts to a sick 
one was Clare Glynne to be found, pouring 
out generously both her skill and her moncy 
on behalf of the needy patient 


She never knew low near she had been 


to missing the crowning joy of her life ; for 
her h nd never told her of the vow he 
had tered 1 the doorway of number 
five ward that night —never to ask a woman 
to vil ho nature wa o hard 
ind as he believed hers to be! 
Neither did Jim Bovers, now Dr. Glynne 

right-hand man, nor his wife Mary, installed 


in a cosv home of her own near by, ever 


understand that it was a deep and undving 


ratitu that prompted the generous treat- 
nt h had been meted out to them 
bv ft now ft ous surgeon and his beautitul 

















The Promise of Life 

A Lil f hof lef 
A 

ll ] } pe 


f wasted opf 
1 dif of all f pt 


I vred 
life 
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rished hor 


Yet hope is but the flowey 
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ly md t 
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A Parable of the Soul 


A ‘ Avit I 
4 clint yered 


ss 


ind 


ylunilies , 
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» Offen ts 
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The Spirit's Wooing 

HLIEN shall we b 
I had 
my ¢ 
lruit 
At wl 


oflen ts cin the oon 
vritten that sentence 
the paper 

just lade 


pling 


to litt 
tende1 


Ve Irom 


Il 


li 
apling 


not the root 


and | 


with 














¢ >? When 
I chanced 
saW a 


blos- 


blossom ? 


som ! lat age May asa 

“ nol the fr At what age may a young life begin to 

hall cov blossom for the Wing 2? To revert to m 
Haver } figure when shall we begin the ooimng 
Kos I Plato said [he most portant part ot 

education 1s right training in nursery 
Perhap e have to begin the woo en 
in the speechtl veal In the hte of the 

valle ol . Spunit LT bel n carl ON Ly I 

tpol Viich § bcheve in earl eddin Th wing and 

lon ; the weddu in i ditt 

ae n anes when we pa the a ot \ rt 

wd 1 wedding itself, the betrothal to the Lord, I 
would have cle It 

nS 0 Ht be a conscou telligent TLS t 

that come to Kt J. HI. Jovy M.A., D.D 

iat, while the 

they keep as as 
ry and 

ke are he : “Without Me " 

unwet through tlie KX] ire two kind { iv el 

a le no for u Inagnet nal tt a Lume ( 

| tecl magnet re n i 1 











soft iron, with a coil of copper wire round it. 
When the battery is all ready and the cups 
are filled with the mercury, and the connec- 
with the wires, this magnet 1s 
twenty times as strong as the steel magnet. 
ik circuit, and its power is all gone 
instantly We are soft iron magnets; our 
le power must come from the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; but faith makes the connection, and 
are safe.—C. D. Foss. 


tion is made 


\ e jt 
Whli it 


holds we 
7 7 wt 
The Heavenly Vision 
Hiner RE is a story told by a soldier of 
the Civil War in America, that, in a 
crit 1 pause in one of the great battles, a 


regiment to which he belonged was lying 
wood, in imminent peril of collapse, 


when suddenly, in the tense silence, a bird 
sent fo a joyous trill of song. Instantly 
the iidiers in their agony of suspense 
of homes and little ones, and all 
that depended on their remaining firm and 
immovable under attack, and instantly they 
1 their confidence, and when the 
I tack was renewed they invincibly 
| sent it rolling back on the foe So, in the 
battle of life, we need a glimpse of Divine 
ince! es, of human love, of the ideal purity 
ol nes to qui ken our swooning hearts, 
lest terly tail in the hot and teeming 
stri PRINCIPAL E. GRIFFITH-JONEs, 


w x 


The Saintship of Service 
I legend in the Greek Church 


| hee KE isa l 
l the 


two favoured saints, St 

Ca the type of monastic asceticism, 

i iracter, which ‘ bids for clois- 

t neighbour and its work fare- 

St Nicholas the type of 

tive, unselfish laborious Chris- 

Ca nus enters heaven, and 

( t to him, ‘* What hast thou seen on 

( nu “ | saw,” he answered, 

t indering with his waggon in 
Didst thou help him 

Why not “1 was coming 

iid St. Cassianus, “* and I was 

ing my white robes Then 

i St. N enters heaven, all covered with 

it Why so stained and soiled, 

ns) N aid the Lord “I saw a 

pe t indering in the marsh,”’ said St 

N 1 | put my shoulder to the 

\ ! 1 | 1 out Ble ed art 

| Lord “thou didst 
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The Power of Happy Thovwghts 


H°™ careful we should be to 
our thoughts ! 


guard 
It they are pleasant 
we will have pleasant faces and kind ways. 


Old age will be happy through them, for 
they will be used as material from which to 
build homes of refuge wherein we find com- 
fort and delight when the windows are 
darkened and we are forced to keep company 
most of our time with what is within us. 


Td ad 


When I Awake 
SHALL be well content when I awake 
From the dre imi-sleep of Life, and look 

To see the golden sunlit morning break 

eternal day. 

When jrom th everlasting hills shall rise 
f ng voices of the spheres 


harmonies, 


wiih (he ages unsung 


Tuned for undying years. 
Never to ratse vain hands in mute appeal 
To dim, unanswering skies, or halt wun 
Manned 
B le the rugged way, and seek to feel, 
Childlike, the guiding hand. 
There t t } Ailing Jor the eas shall 
Thew way ind earth unbar he 
; 
And all ti Hidde va) shall | ve ealed, 
1) la he secre sioves 
Then from the veil of earth that bound me fast 
I shall be free, transfigured, glorified / 
Foo His likeness I shall rise at last 
Ind ul be uisfied / 


James CLAYTON 
& eI 


Joy and Despair 
and there is not one of 


St live is hard, 
us, 1 fancy, who not again and 


igain been tempted to despair of life when 
he has dared to look upon its dark mysteries ; 
but again, there is not 
not found a great sorrow, a great disappoint 
ment, a great trial, an avenue to unexpected 
JOY CANON WESTCOTT. 


wt a 
Love's Holdfast 


HiekI is power in love to divine 
a I destiny better than the 
oTrhel ( tT . 


ll ana by nel 


has 


one of us. who has 


| him to his tash kK. W. EmMeRsoy 
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SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE AT 














By 
GIXTY-SIX years ago, in the small 
town of Oldbury, in Worcester- to 
hire—its population even now is only 


25,000 


ome Sir Frederick Bridge, Organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, King Edward 


Professor of Music in the University of 
London, Gresham Professor of Music, 
Doctor of Music Of the University of 
Oxford, Master of Arts, Professor at the 
Royal College of Music, Conductor of the 
Royal Choral Society, Chairman of the 
Board of Trinity College (London), Knight 
Kachelor, Member of the Royal Victorian 
Order, first saw the light. 

His father, John Bridge, was an amateur 
the parish church choir at the time, 
but 1850 was appointed to a lay-clerk- 
p at Rochester Cathedral, and conse- 
y removed with his family to that 
ancient city, and placed his boy “ Freddy ”’ 
as a chorister in the cathedral. Later on, 
another son, Joseph, also became a choris 

ter, and subsequently another Joseph 
Joseph Maas. jomed them; and I can 
not recall any other instance of three 
bor and two of them brothers—in one 
ration of choristers in one cathedral 
uch eminence in music. Joseph 
Bridge is now Dr. Joseph C. Bridge, 
Organist of Chester Cathedral and Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Dw 
um: and Joseph Maas became one of 
eading tenors in oratorio and opera 

iy his untimely death. 

Choir boys two generations ago had 

f worse time than they do now, 
ind it is not too much to say that the 
I lline which Sir Frederick shows to 
t Westminster lads is in great part 
red by his own experiences at 
Rochester as a chorister, The general 
education was moderate in quantity and 
quality The hours of work were long, 
lor the boys began school at seven o’clock 
I the morning, and had only three- 
quarters of an hour for dinner in the 
middle of the day In the matter of 
a th the authorities of Rochester 


hedral might have taken their cue from 
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Sir Frederick Bridge 


Director of the Coronation Music 


GREGORY BLYTH 


Sydney Smith, who, when it was proposed 
heat St. Paul’s Cathedral, declared 
that one might as well attempt to heat 
Salisbury Plain. In any case, the Dean 
and Chapter of Rochester did not then 
consider it part of their duties to place 
stoves in the cathedral, with the result that 
the organist frequently had a hot-water 
bottle on his seat, on which he warmed 
his hands, while the poor little choristers 
huddled under a rug which the generous 
wife of one of the Canons had lent them, 
in a vain attempt to keep out the cold. 
Frederick Bridge’s first master was J. L. 
Hopkins, who, it is interesting to note, 
was a chorister at Westminster Abbey, 
where his pupil is now organist. On J. L. 
Hopkins’ appointment to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was succeeded by his 
cousin, John Hopkins, who had been a 
chorister at St. Paul's Cathedral, and to 
this organist Frederick Bridge was articled. 
What the boy did he did with all his 
might, even to blowing the organ occa- 
sionally for his master’s pupil, Philip 
Armes, who became Organist of Durham 
Cathedral and the first Professor of Music 
of Durham University. Sir Frederick 
confesses, in regard to his organ-blowing 
experiences, that when Philip Armes 
played 3aal, we cry to thee!’ from 
‘ Elijah,” he wished that the pagan god 
would come and relieve him of his task. 
By the time that Frederick Bridge 
was in his teens he was beginning to 
make his mark. His progress had been 
rapid, but none the less sure, and at the 
age of seventeen he was organist of Shorne, 
between Gravesend and Rochester. A 
year later he occupied a similar position 
at Strood; when he was twenty-one he 
became Organist of Holy Trinity, Windsor, 
and a pupil of Sir John Goss then Or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He had 
not done learning, and has not done to this 
day. [wo years later Frederick Bridge 
was a Fellow of the Royal College ot 
Organists, and at the age of twenty-four 
was appointed to the important posts of 
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atter ma Lerpleces inn the expres 
he has 
ced them all, and some of the most 
as the present year, 
that with his keen 
dramatic, as well as humor 
ssibilities of a given subject, there 

ne field he might essay and conquet 

nely, that of light opera. 

It would occupy a full column of Tut 
Our to name in detail his varied pro- 


the humorous m music) 
} 41 
as recently 
ture 10 


sugvest 


ns as a composer, but I cannot pass 
Song of the English ”’ (the words 
Rudyard Kipling), a ballad 

| as produced with so much sue 
the Royal Choral Society on March 
th at the Royal Albert Hall, or his fine 

fe Deum,” written for the celebration 

the Tercentenary of the Authorised 

Version of the Bible at the Albert Hall 


choral 


\s an author, we find him represented 
ss on Counterpoint and other 
ello’s Music Primers; by 
entertam 
Lover ol 


and 
Pepys, 


mely interest 
ik, Pa Samuel 
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Music,” in 


Smith, 


k:ldet 
by his really wonderful collection of Shake 


spearean references to music comprised in 


ana 


catalogue 


his ‘* Shake speare and 


Music Birthday 
Book, published by Bosworth and Co. 


Sir Frederick lives in a quaint old corner 


of the Abbey, known as Litlington Tower, 
after the Abbot who built the cloisters in 
this tower. which was built somewhere 


about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and retains much of its old-world aspect. 
Che house is stocked with many trophies 
of the the owner-——as we shall 
show—is a keen sportsman ; but there are 
unmistakable signs everywhere that musi 
is the dominant influence of his life. Not 
a little proud is he of the Abbey organ, a 
small portion ol which dates back to 1004, 
and is attributed to the famous Father 
Schmidt It was added to from time to 
time, and in 1884 it was rebuilt, part of 
the casing being included as a memorial 
to Purcell, a famous Abbey organist. In 
1895 a fitth manual was added, and since 
the last Coronation the has 
completely rebuilt. 


chase, fo 


organ been 
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In his capacity as Abbey organist, Sit 
Frederick Bridge has arranged the musical 
portions of all the great ceremonies that 
have taken place there during the last 
thirty vears. He came late for the 
funeral of Dickens, whom he often saw at 
Rochester, but he has said that it is a 
source of pride to him—a one time 
Rochester boy—to play near the grave 


too 


of the great master and humanist. Sir 
Frederick has played at the funeral 
ervices of Tennyson and Browning, 


Darwin and Kelvin, Stanley and Glad 
His four-part setting of ‘‘ Crossing 
the Bar’ was composed expressly for 
fennyson’s funeral: and we may add 


tone 


that he has also set Mr. Gladstone's ve1 
sion of the ‘ Rock of Ages”’ to music 
But, without doubt, his most notable 


performances have been those connected 
with the two Jubilees of Queen Victoria 
and the Coronation of King Edward 
At the ISS7 Jubilee he arranged ali the 
music and composed a special anthem, 
for which he received the personal thanks 
of Queen Victoria, and the Jubilee silvet 
medal. Among the honours conferred by 
Queen Victoria on the occasion of het 
Diamond Jubilee, Dr. Frederick became 
Sir”’ Frederick 

In past ages the Coronation music was 
of the description. The 
only music mentioned by Holinshead in 
his picturesque account of the Coronation 
of Henry VIII. is a fanfare of trumpets 
announcing the arrival of the Duke of 
Buckingham, “ mounted oupon a 
courser, richlie trapped and embroidered,” 
and at the pageants the ‘ queeristers of 
Paules plaied on viols and sung’ but 
by the time Charles Il. was crowned there 
was, according to Pepys—a great favourite 


most meavre 


great 


with Sir Frederick‘ rare music with 
lutes, viols, trumpets, organs, and voices.” 
At the Coronation of King Edward, Su 


Frederick, on whom devolved the respon- 
ibility for the elaborate musical service 


in the Abbey. wa represented by his 

Homage ” anthem, “ Kings shall see and 
arise Which was sung at that part of 
the ceremony in which the General 


Pardon was tormerly mace 


sir Frederick tells a 


good story of the 
preparations for the first Jubilee cele 
bration The twel trumpeter were 
practisi fantare n the Abbey, and the 
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echoed 
through the ancient building with all the 
force that powerful lungs could give them. 
Then Sir Frederick himself essayed a few 


piercing notes and = re-echoed 


notes, but this was too much for the 
Clerk of the Works, who _ protested. 
“My men,” he said, “ threaten to leave 
the job if this goes on. They have 
already stopped work, and this means 


Now trumpeting at such 
a figure was a costly luxury, even at 
Jubilee time, so it was stopped 

At the forthcoming Coronation of King 
George and Queen Mary, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, as Organist of Westminster 
Abbey, will once more enjoy the title of 


{5 a minute.” 


“Director of the Coronation Music.” 
The post is by no means a sinecure, 
as Sir Frederick found when he had 
to carry out the arduous and mani 
fold dutie attaching to it at the 
Coronation of King Edward, nine year 
ago, but those who were present in the 


venerable Abbey on that happy August 
day will have a vivid recollection of the 


music, and how splendidly it formed 
part of the solemn and important cer 
mony. Seated in the organ loft over the 
beautiful screen that divides the Abbey 


nave from the choir, Sir Frederick acquitted 
himself in a manner which, it is safe to 
say, no previous Abbey organist had 
excelled, and few had equalled. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
imagine that Sir Frederick's labours are 
exclusively ce voted to Westminster \bbey 


and its choir. He is a man of boundless 
energy, and like most busy men, he can 
always find time for other duties, such 
as conducting a madrigal society, deliver- 
ing a Gresham lecture, holding an ex 
amination for the Royal College of 
Organists or one of the universities 
with which he is connected, or making 


an after-dinner speech 

Sir Frederick is the third 
whom the Royal Choral Society has had 
smece the formation, nearly torty years 
ago. M. Gouned and Sir Joseph Barnby 
were hi and when the latte! 
died it was freely choir would 
break up, as many 
When Su 


conductol 


predecessors 
aid that the 
membet talked ot 
Frederick took ovet 


resigning 
the conductorship it was evident that, im 
addition to the ordinary work, he had to 


conquer the spirit of unrest and disunion ; 














SING THEIR PART ALONE PLEASE?” 


it il Choral 





but he approached his difficult task with 
perseverance, and the utmost 
that to-day he can 
hearted devotion and 


patience, 
0d humour, so 
count on the whol 


valty of those who acknowledge his 
baton There are really two complete 
‘irs, one on either side of the great 
and with the orchestra, which 
superintends, they comprise a 


ly 1.000 strong. It is probable there 


no othe example ol such a chol the 
linary ‘‘Festival Choir” is” usually 
uit three hundred strong. To con- 


ct such a 
dy offers no 
difficulty to 
1 competent 


inductor; 


each 
f them larger 
than an ordin- 
iry Festival 
Choir, and to 
lide them 
through such 
Musi¢ as j:l- 
’s “Geron- 
us,” surely 
demands un- 
lal nerve 


d= decision. 


And yet this 
What oS1I 

| ederic k 
to the 


to their performance 
Is apt to forget the 


te bour that ha one betorehand. 

Che native wit of Sir Frederick i perhap 
est we Many times he ha 
essed on the that the singe ho 

e t best « ur t those with the 
the sing 
bra () lonally jie | 

I] t the entlem«e 

Wal { thinl 
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said, as a cat anpe ared on the platform 
and stood in front of the sopranos, “ this 
intelligent animal has come to see if by 
any chance there is a vacant place.”’ 

As a lecturer on music he is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and in many parts of the British 
empire. rhree years ago he Visited 
Canada, and wherever he went, from the 
Atlantic to th Pacitic, he received a cordial 


welcome, as a master of music, a genial 


personality, and a staunch patriot to boot. 
Sir Frederick 


attributes his 
success to the 
fact that he 
has neve;y 
takenanarrow 
view Of music, 
but a_broad- 
minded one. 
It will be clear 
that he knows 


himself 


how to gild 
the pill of 
wisdom and 


make it palat- 
able to the 
young people 
whom he is 


always ready 
to help. But 
he is not al 


ways teaching 
or advising. 
Whenever he 
can he escapes 
from the tur- 
moil of city 
life to his 
pleasant house 
in the north of Scotland, where, on week- 


day he ma 


] +} 


be found tramping the moors 


with his gun, or luring the salmon with his 
rod. On Sundays you may see him in the 
little church at Gla eated at the organ 
he presented to the church mm memory 01 
the late Lad Bridge who rest In the 
little burial ground at Gla 

Happy in the sucee ot | life’s work 
the affection of his family, and the attach- 
ment of devoted trend lon may 


rederick 














The Affectations of a Saint 


Complete Story 


By DOROTHY HILTON 


arrived 


A ARS. JIM and the tea equipag 
M ler the tre t the Ga 


me moment 


equally pleased to see both 
racquet ind gathered 

] l seen the hostess last at 
then the ternoon post 

| had bro ht her a piece 

h she hastened to communicat« 

i ‘ to-morrow,” she 


ri ' Good « Amelia ! 
e Scott, who was « n to the 
well i Mi Ji 
I get my bezique ag t 
1 the master of the house cor 
( il, the son and heir, who 
ciation of tl intelligence 
he { H crammed the re- 
h cone into h mouth 
very suittery hands eestatically 
‘ ott 1! hs 
que n the popularity of 
cx remarked Ired lL I 


lov her,”’ ud 


ed, with 


Mrs 
the t 


Jim 


Dot 
Alport 








Amy laughed. ‘ That’s not the diffi 
culty It’s this George has never met 
Amelia 

So much the worse for George, I should 


think said E 


same 


istman “7 Sp ak feelingly 


boat myself.” 
Oh | Fred,”’ 
said Amy 


[ begin 


know her 
different 


want you to 


but George is 
vou're getting at,”’ 
The clever, the 


and poor, dear Amelia.” 


to see what 
said Johnni observant 
the cynical George 
He fini 
quently with a shrill imitation of an affected 
ciggle All but Fred 
Amy immediately after 
a look of displeasure 


hed the sentence apparently inconse- 
feminine laughed in 
voluntarily, though 
W irds umed 
Shar 
And this 
He was tw 


f assumed 


ne on you, Johnnie ! 

said Johnnie, quite unabashed. 
sting his ten fingers with an air 
bashfulness. Another titter ran 
group 
Fred, oblige me by boxing his ears ”’ 
Mrs. Jim 


I was 


1M bility that 


only 


representing pictorially the 


George might find our 


dear cousin good ‘copy,’’’ Johnnie explained. 
It n't all beer and skittles having a 
le ( author in the family 
Oh, vou think George will make fun of 
her said Jim, comprehension lighting up 
his face “| began to imagine you were 
ifi ! he might fall in love with het 
When the hilaritv which greeted this 
sally had subsided, Mrs. Jim resumed 
"1 ot afraid he'll make fun of her; 
tha vith a reproachful ook at Johnnie 
n't his wai But I know just how 
he'll dissect all her little affectations with 
that horrible novetistic instinct of his.’’ 
I can picture the meeting,” said 
Johnni George so calm, so cynical ; 


blushing the 


he performed the 


and 


gigel 


pantomime 


pon | fingers, but he looked quite serious 
I agree with vou, Amy; I 

In’'t been coming just now.’ 
\r is far too good to be laughed at,” 


went o1 NMIn Jim We do it 


laughter 


ourselves 


Now 


mn Our 
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I see ll her little weaknesses 
patent enough ! and he'll 
le te it her real goodn¢ 
t est brick | know, 1 
ht nail on the head 
1 th master of ti 
h I out of hi lounge 


\1 failing 


Pil punch hi 
With 


brother ! 


I dl 
itforward wa iid 
but he'd never ha 
\ t G did 1 He abso 
Hn to read th bool My 


ype th \meha won't interest 
ordinary type.” 
said last 


Ii 2 quit an 


el ent belore re] 

ae | he uve exactly 
‘ ll her youn and 
I ‘ Old Phe lite he ha 
he |] t ten Cul ha made her 
m d kept her young in 
thought perhaps Geraldine might 
ul out het We don't often 
' ire best kept 
t Amelha’s mother 
| Johnnie J 

he real thin ‘ 
Amelha (purl 
not om 1 oan i 
dome } licl 
} bu hie ont ead 
! el tel hould 
‘ to tall i il 
1 elderly } Ih 
tul ietn And 

l il imbout her ¢ 

| ed a ] ent 
\ hot if she had 

reé f 1eVe nn | 

i her ¢ 
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reaction set in She began to feel that lif 
owed het mething for tl] cars Of youth 


that had been filched from her, and now she 


living in a passionate determination to 
have those lost veal back She goes about 
constantly cre ‘ marti and j doing 


Wise Amelia iid J tman 
So I think, and I'm nkful to sav she 
is enjoying herself, but—it's rather difficult 
to expla VOU see h iffects vouthfulness 
with such inte! determinat that there 
| 


Then 


{ Pichle ULOUSTE Hout it 
those loi eal ol 


1 a cel 


in on she |} 
wquired the oddest little attectation It 
when she meet tranget that he twist 
her tinge ohnnie showed you Non 
of these thin re halt so ible when 
she l lone ae | b ] { ( he ] 
ensibl nd clever ene It she'd had 
her tau I ot rubbin il th ri 
he cl me l } ked manne! 


eltish 
he 


lite me put an Johnn But 
couldn't be eltish if 
She ol ol 


horn to be timused if Am 


you know he lett h Geraldine ? 
‘I have no idea 1 Geraldine lan 
guidly. She y ro ledly we 
of the sulyect of Amelia 
She went because thought old 
Mrs. Millan threatens th « of het 
fits of 3 J lowest place 
he lives 1 ha \l | ked up and 
went I ( i | virt orl 


hes hn with mor 
ud Mrs 
prevent 


him from of | Jim always 


nopolise } for h etched bezique 
unile | I} ( host 1n 
hinmisel \ i t person 


inge!s ; 


iHechildrent I | 1 | ot 


“*Perhaps so,’ said the distinguished author in non-committal tones "—p. 724. 
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up the path He had a fishing-rod in his It’s all very well to pretend that she’s 
hand, and Mrs. Ju led out an inquiry as guarding At he announced to Mrs 
to the Sp rt he had had in order to cover the Jim on evenin It trikes Ine she’s 
pause of which all were guiltily conscious playing fe her own hand She's got him 
Ihe sun came out too brightly he down by the pond, and sh trving to flirt 
I lied but I've da good time neve and if ever man looked bored George is 
el that individual. She not the kind of girl 
Fishing’s the sport for meditation and to interest m nyvway If Amelia had 
said Johnni been a little mor more, you understand 
Perhaps so d the = distinguished he'd have flown to her long ago in sheer 
author in non-committal tones as he accepted desperation Si \ 0 along and 
up of tea from the hands of his sister-in rescue him 
\ A calm, self-contained, not very youn But Geraldine and her companion had 
in was this George Marsden When he left the eat on which Johnnie had _ seet 
had finished his tea he went into the houss them, and \n and he returned to 
I'm fond enough of George il Mr the garden 1 found the pair watching a 
Jim but I couldn’t bear to see that eve ime of te tween An i and Fred 
of his concentrated upon Amelia He'd be Amelia ot a graceful player She 
ure to want to work her into his new novel had no ide of lging a ball To see het 
He won't, if I can help it aid Johnni trike and t ( lly round, and to 
nd Jeastman ined him in a renewed hear her ood tured giggle wl 
protestation of their determination to stick he real he b had gone over her 
o closely to Amelia that the new species head it ‘ r the net, was higl 
of dragon should have no chance with hei divertin Ml cme oO much inte 
t all ested in the pertormancs t he was paying 
Very well, I shall depend on you And little attent to his « | on, who w 
what about vy Geraldine ? Mi Jim hat in the t vivacity 
asked. But a h ( nearet heard him 
Oh L'}l he Ip with plea ure aid that i\ 
young lady, with her v smile It Phat o o young, Mis 
occurred to her that, if Johnnie and Fred ] tmat Vi ot tand how 
ere going te t to Amelia, it would freshin { man of } cars to see 
be a further precauti f someone tuck tha omer to |] crve 

























THE AFFECTATIONS OF A SAINT 





7 EA was ready 
gain under 


SO Wa 
lim Gera! 
0 ind 
| 1¢ ver 
| 
Cyril 
ther | 
( ] ( 
\ had rr 
l WilS 
oO! T hh 
Cy 
| 
{¢ 
oO in 








| ’ 
Uncle 
{ ' 
i ed 
( \I " 
ee ’ Tt ee io eee 2, 
**Amelia had no idea of judging a ball.” 
wiv him So eaily, and her little giggle rang out more 
than once, but, though Geraldine heard it 
interest narrative, my with a sneer upon her lips, there was genuine 
Joh mirth in it. Yet, despite the evident good 
murmured Geraldine humour of the new-comers, constraint now 
idl ou se nvthing of fell upon the group. Cyril and his prattle 
I | sharply he little lad were a welcome addition. He had a roval 
tim bein permitted to monopolise the 
too, where Cousin eeneral attention without rebuke. When he 
\ | 1 sl 1 gone nto the had finished his tea, Amelia and he went off 
hie vented into th wood together George soon alte rwards went into 
the house; Eastman followed suit; then 
hasn't been bloodshed,”’ Geraldine picked up her novel and departed. 
\I ‘It strikes me no one is keen to compare 
that * They re note on the compact now,” remarked 
Johnnie, when Amy and he were alone 
came into view ‘‘We've made a mess of it somehow,” 
he two met said Mi Jim ruefully 
\ excitement on h cheeks ; We all overdid it, and that’s a fact,” 


it. She 





began 





Geraldine 





Tt! ti\ 
rapp 
¢ ] 
irall\ 
1 
1 all pa 
enal 
\ ] 
oved 
Oh, | 
1] 
Don't 
on t 
dest th 
( I 
} 
rat 
1] 
| i 
I 
t : 3 


oO extraordinaril 


THE 


tely that he was bound 


vith Amelia Jeastman 


he paid such devoted attention 
Geo! man of observation 
himself to find out wherein het 

i As he said, we mad 


y popular that he 


nted to have look in Well 
rving over spilt milk, but I here 

yu of absolute withdrawal 
rt ipation in the aid league and 
In otl ord 1 leave my 
in tol Tate 


() Johnnie ! It thre 
( In the first place 
i al joll Pood tin 
1, Geo knows all her tailing 
if | rked her down for 
| hh by the way he 
her, the better le 
! e kindly he is likely 
I urd plac 
For | had pat | 
l ian had overdone 
1} in to fat 
il l ike you that lhe 
I fair cousil ae 
l part of the con 
to ind | don’t 
ul orkin h 
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He 


But cither 


not far 
devoted slave 


Eastman wer 
\m lia 


was 
certainl 


Marsden was mor kilful in monopolising 
her society, or else Amelia tavoured him ; 
certainly th novelist appeared to b 
making the running the mor iti 
factorily of the two Johnme even went so 
far as to suggest that Mi Jim should give 
Amelia a hint that sl i putting her 
money on the wrong h and ths sh 
was half resolved to do 
Phat im fternoon A called her 
mito her room 
I want ou to tell 1 hether vou 
think thi aire 1 too ul lor J 
Ami hue ud, and the eve ead olour 
mounted to her cheel ke \m 
examined the gown spread upon the bed 
I don’t think so, h uid but j 
it too 1 Wh ‘ ir your 
blue line > h6dFrred 6wa how li 
that trock ted you 
Mi Jim itched the ettect of her wor 
caretully Ameha looked plea 1, but 
did not blush 
Did he ? he id \ thre ime, I 
think I'll wear the nk | | 
| hall play tent to-l Pal | bl ned 
then nd Ma Jum | hel 
brother-in-law had said it too he 
tenn She tin ibout in her mind 
for some way in which t vi i hint 
} 


Ameha 


WW 


Heth 








THE 


A ter he was uncertain whether 

Ine or cruelty to tell her 
ng she had intended 
e entered the room. Then 

Georee 

1) ( t! , isked Amelia softly 
t use it I'm so glad you 

Shhe vas lockin iway the 

ke When she turned 

r face was radiant rh 


‘ | 
ory. and 


Amy 


m mm 1 perturbation of spirit 


went to 


Johnni 
oO his cousin in the draw 

lamps had 
vindows were 
most delicious 
either a 


e repeated or it’s never 
t} he not likely to 
hee merely studying her 
« | over cars in love with 
least n retired from 
bled l itfair lay 
} ence Shu 
| I \! al conti 
! ot torgotten 
) ite in 
HOW h isked 
t in ideal night 
Ihe id vicious! 
t the i er ot the houss 
| t lu watch 
\ he nd ¢ It 
] | | better et out tl 


[ a 
fat h ud I 

ne about his old books 
» idea of the time, and 


ood-natured to rebel 
re not atraid of rheu 
ti heavy dew said 
Marsden had so assidu 
\! t Geraldine 
of retert to the pair a 
te a | decrep 





AF FECTATIONS 





OF 





A SAINT 


whispe “T can't stand it I shall tell 
George plainly what he is doing 
It was an hour later when the missing 


Marsden wore a satisfied 


looked flushed and 


Jim’s blood was now up 


couple came in 

smile, and Amelia 

barrassed Mrs 
Did 


em 


vou close the ate George ?” she 


I'm sure I can't remember he said 
but I will 


I will coms 


less | CC 


oO and see 
she said “Un 
it closed with my own eyes 
the hens are in the 

They 
fond of 


with you 
Ll always 
that garden in 
went out together 


Amelia's 


ning 
You 


George ” she began at once 


ociety 


seem very 


So [ am he said heartily “1 find 
her very interesting.”’ 

I was afraid you would I suppose vou 
make it our business to study evervon 
you mect 2? I owas certain from the first 
that you'd want to put Amelia in a book 

rhat’s just what I’m hoping to do 


he sal 


1 cheerfully. 





rhen I think I ought to tell vou het 
stor, Qt co her little attectations ar 
very patent, but when one knows all she 


has gone through 


Oh, Jim tokd me her history some time 
ivo he interposed 

Has the man no compassion then 
thought hi ister-in-law indhenantlh \loud 
le vic 

You understand, then, why he i 


\ ou cant 
sweet creature she 1 
To be 


didn’t want vou to meet 


from other have 


what a deat 


diftterent women 


no ide% 


but of course she is unsophisticated 
George, I 
her [ dreaded 
You will de 


But it isn't 


candid 


vour novelisti instinet 


il with her tenderly, won't vou 


You 


that that is troubling m« 


can have no idea how ignorant she is of th 
ways of men, and—and, you know, Geor 
you have paid her marked attention. It 
not likely she guesses that you are interested 
in her as a study Don't vou see what 
dangerous game you are playing? I hat 
to say it, but, George, suppose Amcelia got 
? , ire > 


I se \m that vou have no real 


ipprecitation of what the novelist’s instinct 

h ud slowl I uppose art 1 
often cruel We can't atlord to let anythin 
( ipe us; not even the affectation f 
Saln 


ant 





THE 


hotly. ‘‘ You speak so cynically, Georg 
but it is true.’’ 
“Of course it is true,”’ he said. ‘* Don’t 


vou think I can see dec per than the atfecta 

And, by way, haven't 
the least interest to 
which I intend to introduce her 
‘I don’t to 
she said miserably ial 


tions ? the you 


shown the story in 


aid 
any thing about 
think 
ot 

only 


want know 


you 


are 


very heartless to make * COpy her, but 


even that will not be so bad if vou do 


not break her heart into the bargain.’ 
‘I mean to put her in my autobiography 
the story of my life.”’ 
‘I don’t 


want to know anything about 


are dense 


Amy, you 


And, by Jove ! ihe dropped his cynical 
tone and spoke hotly, eagerly you al 
ir irom compumentary to my tuture wile 

‘George, what do you mean ? 

“Just that. I have the sense to know 
a Saint when I meet one, and—sinner that 
I am—she has consented to take me ‘for 
better or for wors¢ Amv was silent from 
sheer astonishment Aren't vou going 
to give me your blessing, sister mune ? 
You’re such a loyal friend, and I know I'm 
not good enough for Amelia 

Oh, George, it isn’t that !’’ Amy gasped 


you'd have fallen in lov 


I never thought 
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what 


a dear she is 


with Amelia We know 
but 

And you will not credit me with as much 
penetration ? 

‘Oh, ve but— 

Don’t dare to mention those little affec- 
Why, Amy, you 
mountain out of a mole-hill. I 


of them cured 


make a 


tations again 
would 


undertake to have every one 


by the end of the honeymoon, but, by Jove! 
I don’t know that I have any desire to 
have her a bit ditterent from what she 1 

my looked up at him Phere was a 
wonderful | in his eve 

Ye [ can't disguise it, Amy, I'm hard 
hit And now, if you have any attfection for 
eith ot I beg vou will no longer pay 
the doubtful compliment of being so greatl\ 
urprised. I shall take a smoke out here 
wlule vou go in and tell the others, and 
pleas treat it as if it were the most natural 


thing in the world 


Amy went back alone and told the news 


Amelia had gone to bed Johnni 
whistled Geraldine remarked that these 
elderly 1 ‘ had a pathetic interest ; 
Jim gave a gasp of astonishment, and 
then call ill to witness that he had 
predicted very thin Eastman alone 
said nothing, and Amy and Johnnie agree | 
iftterwards that he had grown strangely pale. 





























The Press as Reformer 


The Romance of Newspaper Knights-errant 


By FRANK ELIAS 


the newspaper press is 
enemy. It performs 
and may think that 
grateful remem- 


But if the modern press founds 


[§ at respect 
t wn worst 
SCTVICeS 


actions deserve 


it luct upon one principle more than 
on this, that all news ts 

that we must never look back, 

erday is as dead as if it had never 

\nd so the press is hoist with its 

petard. We cannot even remembet 


leeds of a newspaper when those 
past ; to such an extent 
modern reshaped out 


+ 1] 
intelligence. 


a 
im tine 


pre Ss 


In the Cause of Woman 
: Curiously enough the greatest of all the 
reforms undertaken by the British press 
most completely ignored. How 
people at the moment remembet 
lay in 1885 when a British journalist 
prison for trying to rouse 
pinion upon the most ghastly of 
rms of evil—the white-slave traffic ? 
N idays, Mr. Stead’s name sometimes 
excites a shrug as men think of the Julia 
matter of the Glad 
pirit interview, and other more 
Yet what an obscured 
ich fails to see in this man 
newspaper knights- 
time 
a craftsman, he was at the height 


ent to 


strange 


1 5s VW 
reatest of all 


journalist who, at a 


‘ t. the one 


vers, literally risked everything 
mplish a great reform. Men laugh 
iriously fatuous spook interview 


h it represented a leading event 


Stead’s career. It is perfectly true 
public actions have been full of 
But if men laugh, no woman 
without being at once a traito 
youth, Mr. Stead had been 

the cause of women His 

re well known In 1s 5 he 

he Pall Mall Gazet At this 

l Butler, wite of Dean Butler 
the noblest women who evet 
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lived, was engaged in social work in 
London. Day atter day her heart was 
rent by the appalling evidences which 
she met of the existence of the traffic in 
young girls. Dr. Barnardo, of the well 


known homes, was also deeply oppressed 


by what he saw of this sickening evil. 
Finally, the two workers felt that they 
could endure no more. They looked 


round for a helper, and at last they came 
to Mr. Stead. It happened that at this 
time a Bill was the House of 
Commons for strengthening the law against 
the evil, but it was a feeble measure and 
feebly supported. Several times it had 
come up, and on each occasion it had been 
talked out. The public was indifferent. 
But, as Mr. Stead said, it was indifferent 
because it did not know. He felt that 
the duty was laid upon him to make it 
known. 

How was this to be done ? He saw only 
one way. It was a way that would have 
appalled a less strong man, a way along 
which lay terrible danger to reputation 
and to lite. It was useless to write about 
things of which he knew nothing except 
from hearsay. Before a journalist can 
write about a great fire, he must stand 
where he may even feel the flames upon 
his cheek. Before he can write of Hell, 
he must enter Hell. 

Mr. Stead faced a great risk. But 
before he took the step 1t Was necessary 
that his plans should be known to men of 
such acknowledgedly high character that 
when the work was done no one could 
come forward that the real 
object had been simply to make a great 
sensation, or to express a 
naturally unclean mind. The men who 
came forward to support Mr. Stead were 
the noblest of the time. A 

was formed in which Arch- 
bishop Benson, Dean Church, Cardinal 
Manning, Liddon, and Hugh Price Hughes 
were associated Mr. Stead acted through 
conjunction with this body. His 
was to seek the help of the 


before 


alleging 


hew Sspapel 


amongst 
committee 


out m 
lirst move 








police, but then and afterwards the help 
of authority was closed against him. He 
found he would get no help from any 
fficial quarter. Then he began his work. 
Night after night he visited the haunts 
of vice, with his own eyes what 
no pure man had ever seen before. 

Then he returned, laid his evidence 
before his committee 
ind, through his 
paper, published it 
to the world It 
would be a mere 
truism to say that 
the Pall Mall Gazette 


seeing 


containing his ac- 
count of what he had 
een, fell like a bomb 
upon London. The 
country was aroused, 
divided for and 
against the man who 
had shown this 
national sore to the 
world. In the course 


of his inquiries, how- 
ever, Mr. Stead, with 
the knowledge of his 
committee, found it 
necessary to commit 
a technical offence. 
For this he was tried 
and convicted, and 
uttered a year’s im- 
prisonment. 

But now the service he had done quickly 
appeared ; the old Bill was withdrawn, 
a new strong Bill was passed, raising the 
age of consent, and the greatest newspapet 
triumph of our time was achieved 

In connection with the matter, and as 
illustrating how the best men of. all 
opinions rallied round Mr. Stead, Mr. 
Benjamin Waugh in his beok * W. T. 
Stead” tells the following story of the late 


Lord Shaftesbury Ihe annual meeting 
of Mr. Waugh’'s Waifs and Strays Society 
was about to be held at the Mansion 
House. Just before the meeting, Lord 
Shaftesbury vho was the principal 
peaker, arrived 

seeing Mr. Wauch, he went up to 
Pith 

“Mr. Waugh,’ he said, ‘do you know 
Mr. Stead ? It was on the Friday when 


veck blackest 


the terrible black 


Was at it 
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MR. W. T. STEAD, 





of de- 
nunciations of Mr. Stead and rumours of 


when the din of London was full 


richly deserved fines and 
were everywhere. 
** Yes, I do.’ 
“*What do you think of him 2?’ 
“*T love him with some of the 
with which | my Redeemer,’ 
my passionate reply. 


imprisonments 


love 


love was 


‘I am _ glad,’ he 
said. ‘Now you 
must excuse my not 
speaking to-day on 
your report. I thank 
God that I have 
lived to see it come 
to the front,’ and 
after a pause he 
added 

“*T may never 
speak in publi 
again.’ 

‘Nor did he. The 


last speech of his 
beautiful 
made in support of 
Mr. Stead.”’ 


career Was 


Towards Peace 
Mr. Stead, since he 
edited the Re- 
view of Reviews, has 
identified himself 
with many causes 
But his chief work 
has been on behalf of Peace When first 
the Czar summoned the tamous Conference 
which subsequently met at The Hague, 
Mr. Stead felt certain that unless publi 
interest im it could be aroused its meeting 
would be futile With his old energy 
therefore, he flung himself into the work 
of propaganda, and largely to him 1s owing 
the interest taken by the country in the 
proceedings of the first Conference. 

War is an curse. It de 
bases the nations engaged in it, it cripples 
their civilisation, 1t fans their evil passions 
and quenches their good, it punishes most 
those least able to bear if must 
humiliate every Cliristranity-protessm 
country which take t part oan it lo 
work for peace as Mr. Stead has done ts 
to undertake a great to the human 
Such work conters dignity upon 


has 


unutterable 
and 


service 
race. 
the press which is its organ. 
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“The Cry of the Children” 
If Mr. Stead and the Pall Mall are 
be regarded as the defenders of girls 
ind women, the defenders of the helpless 


fant are the men of the Tribune who, 
years ago, launched the great cam- 
well known by its title *‘ The Cry 

the Children.”’ Here the chief pro- 
nist was the well-known journalist, 

Mr. G. R. Sims. When Mr. Sims first 
im to inquire into the condition of 


ife in London, he was quite un- 
for what he found. 

I came upon awful details,’’ he wrote 

me in reply to an inquiry, “ which if 

ne a year or two before had told me 

it, 1 should have viewed, I might al- 

t say, as gross exaggerations.” 

In compiling his articles, Mr. Sims was 

’ etermined that 

ve all things he 

uld be definite. He 

ed in his writing to 

rike as unemotional 


" fe as possible 
But the generou 
t of the inquire: 
rung again and 
by what he saw 
pilgrimage of 
i is he calls it 
Mr. Sims’ attention 
first called to the 
ject of child ne 
t by a trend of 
I t young artist 
as engagedwith 
1 on a senes of 


mne article 
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right—that the baby in the public-house 
was indeed a ‘crying evil.’ Night after 
night, accompanied by my confrére, | 
visited bars and saloons in every part of 
London, and the result was the series of 
articles to which the proprietors of the 
Tribune gave the noble hospitality of 
their columns.” 


Ihe terrible condition of the little 
children carried into the sordid atmo 
sphere of the public-house by their 


drunken mothers, was vividly described 
by the pen of an accomplished journalist. 
Mr. Sims was not in the ordinary sense a 
philanthropist, and he was not a profes- 
sional total abstinence advocate. ut 
he was a man with a heart, who was 


stirred to his depths by the sights which 
nightly 


His graphic de- 
scriptions excited in- 
credulity and then 
consternation in the 
minds of his readers ; 


met his eves. 


a great public de- 
mand arose for the 
ending of these 


horrors of child-life ; 
and at last, under 


the management of 
Mr. H. Gladstone 
and Mr. Herbert 


Samuel, the now 
famous ‘ Children’s 
Charter’’ passed 
through Parliament, 
and to-day no infant 
or small child can, 
under any circum- 
stances, be carried 


with London across the threshold 

In the course of of a_ public - house. 

inquiries they In the course of his 

to describe the investigations for the 

of the public series of articles 

and it was en, cxoner R o1Ne known as “The 

sketchingscenes Cry of the Child- 

’ squalid surroundings that the ren,” Mr. Sims discovered many othet 
of the artist was touched by the terrible facts than were covered by the 

which he continually met of babies scope of the inquiry on behalf of the 7ri- 

little children in the crowded bars bun These he has recounted in his book, 

| te at night. He called Mr. Sims’ atten- ‘‘ The Black Stain.”” Afterwards Mr. Sims 
this spectacle, and, says Mr. Sims’ went to Liverpool and other great cities, 


00k ‘* The Black Stain,” “* I thought 
t n over, studied it a little more 
than | and came to the 
on that artist confrére 


had done 
my 


Was 





investigating the condition of local child- 
life, and exposing the horrors which he dis- 
covered, in the local newspapers. Thus 
the provincial press, no less than the 





London, became a _ powerful organ of 
reform on behalf of the children. 

here are many people who would 
totally dissent from Mr. Sims’ point of 
view on many matters. But none ever 
did a nobler or greater work for the 
weakest and articulate class than 
this ‘‘ man of the world,” as he calls him- 
self, or than the proprietor of the paper 
in Whose columns the pathetic cry of the 
children appeared 

Phe Tribune is dead, 
lives on in the ‘ Children’s Act, 

The Daily News has made sufficiently 
well known hatred of the gambling 
evil. But if at one time it seemed a little 
conscious of its virtue, no words can be 
too strong in praise of the stand made by 
one of the social 


least 


yet its work surely 
19o8.”’ 


its 


its proprietors against 
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scourges of the age. 


as some journal 
paper which 


millions of men 
with their pap 
suburban 
racing page ? 
apart from wh 
‘ aristocratic ci 
only i 
Nev 
struck 


ing class, 
in racing ? 
when it 


excludes 
can have no hope of survival. 


trains, 





I am not convinced 
ists appear to be, that a 


all betting news 
Of the 


who may be seen daily 


ers before them in our 
how many turn to the 
Is it not a fact that. 
at I believe are called 


cles,’’ and from the work- 
i limited interest is taken 
ertheless, the Daily News, 

out all incitements to 


gambling, took a * leap in the dark,” and 


the fact that it 
that to-day it oc 
positions of any 
politic s, must 

the credit 


gate 




















THE RESULT OF 





alighted on its feet, and 
cupies one ol the strongest 
paper on its own side of 


not be allowed to miti- 
which certainly belongs 
to Mr. Cadbury for his 
action. 

Having taken its own 
emphatic step against 
the betting evil, the 
Daily News could then 
begin a crusade against 
the vice. It began to 


publish analyses of gamb- 
ling transactions advised 
by a selected number of 
newspaper tipsters. The 
starting prices Of various 
famous horses were given 


and then _ followed a 
statement of the amount 
which would have been 
lost by the person back- 
ing these runners. This 
was to appeal to the 
reason of the gambler 
and it may be said that 
the gambler did not read 
the Darl News. The 
paper may not have 


reached the gambler ; but 
it reached the people who 
aud the gambler 
Particularly did it 
ideal for its con 
temporaries by setting an 
Which, so. fat 
them have dared 
has sup- 


| proposals fot 


reach 


create 


example 
none ol 
to follov It 
ported al 
legislation for the killin 


and 


, Curse 
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the success which attends its career, 
the lie to the allegation that a paper 
live which refuses to publish 
efforts of Truth 
urly the 


y widows 


in exposing fraud, 
peculiarly mean fraud 
and the ignorant poor 
bed of their savings, is well known 
rty years the work of that journal 
een carried on, until to-day it Is a 


to evil-doers. The ‘* bucket-shop ”’ 
er who offers fabulous wealth in 
im for asmall investment, the betting 
ster, and similar pests, are lost when 
fruth gets upon their track. Work of 
eful kind has also been undertaken 
he \orning Leader, which has con- 
iged war upon fraudulent home 

lent agencies 
One of the best of recent campaigns 


t undertaken by the Daily Maal. 
had been 
police-courts in 


for some time its attention 


O cases in the 


lh numbers ot persons 
ruelty to 
K It app 


were prose 


horses at the 
these animals 


old 


] ired that 





CONTINENTAL HORSE TRAFFIC~A SCENE 'TW 


EN DECKS AFTER A GALE 
SUPPRESSED BY NEWSPAPER AGITATION 


A STATE OF THINGS 


were on their way for shipment to Belgium, 
where they would be duly killed for food. 
rhe tariff laws of that country, however, 
forbade the import of dead meat, and so 
the horses, however miserable their con- 
dition—and they were only sold for export 
when they were past work—were driven 
aboard, often in the most pitiable state of 
suffering. The inspection at the ports 
was inadequate, there being far more work 
than there were inspectors to perform it. 

The Daily Mail, having ascertained 
these things, published a series of articles 
calling attention to the question of the 
shipment of the horses. Opinion was 
aroused, additional inspectors were ap- 
pointed, and to-day a far more stringent 
watch is kept than formerly upon the 
condition under which the weary and 
broken beasts who have served English- 


men so well are sent away that in another 


land they may be men’s food 

Moreover, in consequence of the agita- 
tion, the attention of VParlhament was 
gained, and finally a stringent Act was 


the traffic. 


the horrors of 


passed to end 











Cynthia Charrington 


Serial 





Story 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


CHAPTER XVI 

IN 1 til 
te the hump, haven't you?” asked 
the freckled girl. ‘ Look as if you'd 


W hat’s 


SCHOOL OF LOVE 


lost a shilling and found sixpence. 
up: Bad debt, eh?” 
Beth laughed 
No. My 


shortly. 
continue to 


0 patron pay up 


their shillings and sixpences with exem 
plary promptitude 

Lost a client 

On the contrary. Found a new one 
But there are other thing in life besid: 
work, my dear, however extraordinary it 
may appcar,. 

No, there aren't Not at the moment 
One thing at time, and that done well. 
You came here to earn your living, and 
you are doing it, aren’t you? Made a fine 
tart, anyway M h better than | expected 
Ought to be pleased and thankful, instead 
of going about with a face like a fiddle 


Wicked, | call it cattering yverms of di 


content Worse than going about with a 
mall pc x rash \ kill-joy is a first class 

rt of murderer Got too many of them 
in this house ; it 4 The sooner you 
uit the ranks the better. I thought you 
had more grit! 

Instead of attempting any defence Beth 
f ired Mar Higy with a long and 
thoughtful crutin \fter two month 
cquaintanceship she had come to the con 
clusion that tl very ordinary looking girl 
was rather a wonderful character In the 
midst of a hard, monotonous life her kind 


optimism w unt ny as the light, and her 
cheerful staccat preciations were ready 
for every occasion ood or bad When the 
clouds lowered, and the east wind belched 
ts cruel blasts through chink and cranny 
he hailed it ; Bracin’! Rousin’! ” and 
( ted Charles Kingsle with a nose blue 
with cold; when the rain lashed and the 
! l | he called it rood 
in weather ind anticipated spring 
flower when t food at the hilliny 
jlinner \ vitin to be prac 





sipped her gritty black coffee with an air, 


and called it Continental “! Such a 
character demanded re spect, and Beth had 
no dispo ition to take offence at outspoken i 
criticisms bestowed upon herself \t that 
moment he was not thinkin, of herself 


at all, but simply and solely of Mary Higgs 


Mary, he said lowly, what is ye 
object in life If it isn’t a secret, 1 should 
very much like to know! 

Mary Hig nursed her thin knees re 
flectively Phe days of fire being over 
the two girls were seated b Seth's window, 
looking past two struggling geraniun 
plants to the forest of chimney pile beyond 

Object: he repeated vaguely, “I’ve 
got an object for to-day, but I don’t trouble 
mv head about the tuture I’m paying for 
a pension to provide for my old age. Nice 
to be able to laze a bit after IXty cottave 
chickens, cabbayes, cat on the hearth—tha 
kind of thin Luxurious ! I've a tast 


for luxury. Right thing to provide for your 


old age Prudent; but | don’t wi 


it P’r'ay t will never come Quite 
enough to manave a day at a time 

Do you never think miyht p bl 
—would like to—marry 

The freckled girl grimaced expressively. 

/ might like it, but Ae wouldn't! Te 
plain. Men never bother their heads about 
me. so why should [I worry about ther 
Silly ! Poor spirited ! Poo much to de 
to sit crying tor the moon 

‘I don’t believe you ever c1 p - 
ever cry, M Do 1 ever teel lone 
and muserable and ick of everythin on 
earth, as I do to-day I was happy en | 
vesterday t the black mood came on. It 
fell over me ddenly like reat bi 
cloud Do ou know tl feclin Mar 
Have you ever had it 

feth ful expected her mentor to deny 
such a weakne with but, on tl 
contrary, she assented with frat t cal 
dour 

Course I 1 e! Secor mit Iver 
one | Onl ne thing t ! Howl 
it out in edt UN tonic ! 
I've t i he p pre rit Tal our 

de 


you 
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nce Better try sixpence worth 
elf! I'll buy it for you when I vo 
corner. They know 


I 
put 


I 


the shop at the 
up the price if you went in 
ir duche air.’ 

haven’t a duches 


how can you! |] 


Nobody could possibly be 
let Beth affected to be 
1 by the ation 
, ( i to feel that the air of 
had 


ved the orde 


plainer ol 
rreatly in 
accu but in reality she 
dignity 
been wont to smile 
al of 
het 
stead 


| anshawe 


Cynthia 
hard-working 
house-mate 


such 


recognised by 


stand her in good with 


lable patrons as Guy 
orning 
handed the 


her to call on the 


the porter at one of the 
General Helper 


requesting occu 


,O 4, on urgent and pressing 


She went without delay, and 


and 
that 


the lip of a handsome 


ntly-dressed woman the nature of 
boarding 
ha; 


removed at 


twelve ata 


t Brighton Scarlet lever 


t. and we want him 
must be 


but the risk 


in quarantine 
will be les 
other pupils 
here; the 


remained with the 


| ibly bring him 
would make a fu and in the 


of the season, to it would mean 


ll n enya ment but we hav 
veek-end cotiave it Cromer, where 
tay until the prescribed time js 
d send down one maid t 
the few rooms which would be 
You say on your circulars that 
ertake the care of children in the 
( ild ou go down this after 
I full charve « him for the 
ccr 
d th rprise ind indigna- 
re that | undertook to 
hildren with infectious di 
u on did ae velop the 
I should end down nurses, of 
tul ou would not have CX 
I dn el happy to leave 
1 i te T 
! pend some time 
Would vou be will 
expen meantime, ol! 
illn it | caught it m 
pi pt don't catcl ich thing 
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It is most unlikely. Of course I could 
not make any promises, but I would pay 
you good terms for the next fortnight. Two 


week, 


uineas a with board and lodging 


Beth rose hastily, feeling discretion to be 


the better part of valour in her dealings 


with this woman 
l am afraid four guineas would hardly 
compensate me for the risk of a long ill 
ness and months of idleness. I am sorry 
to have to refuse, but . 
*You would have a fortnight at the sea, 
remember! It would make quite a good 
ummer holiday I think you are very 
foolish I am willing to pay your fares 
both ways 
‘I am afraid even that inducement is 


} 


not enough to tempt me! I have my living 
to earn, and scarlet fever is 
Oh 


mother 


a serious risk 
' 


of course, if you would rather not 


rhe who could not up he: 
season’s engagements to wait upon her own 
bowed Beth out 
* You allow 
hardly to make 
in life if you have not the cour 


risk! 


give 


and 
disdain 
you can 


son, rose with an air 
of scathing 


that 


must me 


to say expect 
much way 


ive to tace an occasional Good 


sailed 


outside in 


morning 
Beth 


il and 


with her the 
the long corrido1 
relieved her feelings by stamping her feet 
with an energy hardly in keeping with her 
” It was a relief to ring the 
Fanshawe’s flat, and be assured 


past nose in 


bare 


duchess airs. 
bell of Mrs 
of considerate 


treatment for an hour at 


least: but to-day there were no flowers 
spread out upon the oak table, and Mrs 
Fanshawe, with a white, stricken face, had 


sad tidings to relate 


“My husband has gone away! He sailed 


for New York this morning He will be 
away for six weeks, perhaps more; it may 
be two month I mayn’t see him for two 
whole month 


Sit down and tell me about it. Tell me 
all you can 

trembling 
settle 


retained 


her arm round the 


her to 


seth put 
led 


when 


irl and the cushioned 


lIven they seated she 
hold of the cold little hand, pressing it 

iffectionate sympathy Here 
heart; to 


comtort tor 


were 


Was an 
wounded woman’s comfort 


the best 


other 


it would be herself 


1 dont want to into your secrets, 


but Im a 
1 help you 


pry 
cant 
than 


General Helper, you know; 


to-day in something better 


rhe tears rose in M1 Fanshawe’'s eyes 














\ (y ] \ Id help! He said 
Get Mi | ot to come often Consult 
Miss Elliot : i lad nd a good sort. 
& ] t } 

Indeed \ we your friend I 


m d I yand said that. Wa t 


vari P 1, it ist have en a 
\ I—I ' It might have come 
t I t ‘ I’\ been dre in it for 


he stared 
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name an 


Wwers One 
other 
nd saw 
thout seein 
me that she 


discontented 
t I had as ’ 
any lady in 

} 





ver What wonder that he had 
head—that in that moment's mad- 
had considered the world well lost 
ake of so fair a bride! 

n mother found out and she took 
to stay with an aunt by the sea 
nent was leaving the town, and 
! should not see Guy again, and 

ht mv heart would break. Then 
he came down He had found 

r ré we were staving and he was 
te, too; and he told mother he didn't 

thing in the world but me, and 

his own master and should do as he 

1, and if I would only consent to be 

. we should be married at once 

‘ 1 he would give up the army; he 
t enough money to live as a married 
n the regiment, but he had a rich 
1 n the city who had offered to take 
his firm if he ever grew tired of 
nd he thought I would be hap- 
in town Mother was cruel; 
he knew the ladies of the regi 
ld never be friends with me, and 
the real reason of his retiring, and 
t it just a craze for a pretty face, 
I would live to regret it if I ruined hi 
I I wa o miserable; 1 didn’t want 
Gu I told him but he laughed 
1 he would be ruined without m« 
I talku to him Mother 
every d I know now that his own 
ked, too, and his colonel, and all 
hut he would not listen. He 
qatully in love! She reared 
1 with an air of pride, touch 
d He w ndeed, Miss 
W only a simple working girl, 
rand ntleman; but he 

en up. everything nthe 

Ke then! 

I don’t wonder a 
1 Beth ntl \nd so you 
ed and he brouvht vou to thi 
ent into | ness himself 

4 el : Isn't it 

: ‘ ill l lov 

‘ 1 he loves me, to 

! Ne ( uch in 

I \\ e never relled:; I'v 
t t } ts vexed I 

I can’t talk, and | 

' 1 1 ! take when 
neh \\ ve ell 

i (; n¢ r corrects me 

nd } ‘ rows cold 
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talks 


like that. Be- 
were married he used to laugh at 
my mistakes 


It hurts when he 


fore we 


me 


He thought them funny then, 
but now he is cross. Doesn’t it seem strange 
that he should be when I his 
wifes 

‘I don’t You are part 
of himself now, and he is too ambitious for 


cross am 


think it strange 


you, to be content to allow 
making mistakes, 
to go on laughing 
life! He 
but men are not naturally patient. 


you to go on 
You wouldn’t want him 
at shortcomings all your 
oughtn’t to be cross, of course, 
You are 


in fault yourself, you know. It is not all on 


his side. You have noé tried your best! 
Mrs. Fanshawe looked up with wide, 
startled eyes. 
“What do you mean? I don't—I don't 


understand.” 

May I say just what I like? 
be offended? ” 

No, 


do ro on 


You won't 


indeed! I want to know Please, 
‘Well, then, think of your own position ! 
against the wish 
You let him give up his 
sure he loved: vou 

make up to him 
What have you done 
ill this long year to make yourself more 


fit to be his 


You married your husband 
of all his 
protession, 
that 


friends 
which I am 


believed you could 


for all he would lose 


companion : 


The blank stare of amazement upon the 
voung wife’s face was the most eloquent 
reply. Words were powerless beside it. 


It had simply never occurred to Flora Fan- 
child-like that had 


her husband besides keeping his 


shawe’s mind she any 
duty to 
home to the best of her ability, and decking 
herself in fashionable finery for his delecta- 
idea of saising herself to his level 
never visited her fondest 
I? What could I do?” 

You asked what mistake 


the other day 


tion: an 
h id dream 
me made 
You were trying to talk of 
which 


you 


a subject in your husband was in- 


and you used a wrong word, and 


You have 


( ould 


terested, 


he was annoyed. a dictionary in 


the house, and have found out for 


yourself what the mistake was, and so have 
avoided making it again, but vou waited 
and did nothing, and depended on me. _ I 
You have 
had all the days to yourself; you found the 
time long: think of all 
learnt if you had studied all this year! 

| lora kan back, 
and sat up stiff Across her pale 
1 ec the ré 


don’t call that playing the game! 


you might have 


hawe straightened her 


and tense 
sudden 


hot a gleam of hope as 





in touch a mountain of snow 


udde nly 


life; then a 


I Bs nad the tow teal rose, 
But | didn’t—I didn’t; and now he ha 
é t te! This old gentleman 
in the « is Gu odfather, and he hate 
Herin he tried hard to pel uade Guy 
into h firm years ago Hle is very 
f | nd very proud, but he doesn’t 
ke me H think her voice broke 
rer ! I not vood enouch! = It 
h this trip He uid 
(, Ked would do him good 
nd | l » | n for the firm a 
et ( HH to travel bout in 
‘ evel in more than a tew 
n ¢ lj Mr. Hatch ud | 
1 J tuke hi Wite ind | 
nt hesitated, trembling ayain I 
fon’t think Gu wited to take me! | 
hink he wa /-to be alone! And yet 
{ ‘ hh ] love me When it 
to the last to-d ind he said vood 


! hrank as trom 


| know Beth 


wound, seeing Mentally the scene between 
the youl husband and wits I am sui 
he cares, but men are not like 1 we cant 
nderstar their wa He can be hap] 
and er nh Tile ou break oul 
heart at ‘ She thushed 
! | | I tovether emphatu 
But l istnt, vou mustn't ive 
na I ist be brave ha 


1! Pm rather 
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and seized Beth by th 
of the flushed, tilted face w ilmost start 
ling to behold “Could you—could y 
teach me te be a lady in six weeks: 

It seemed almost brutal to lauvh. vet 
Seth could not control] all ns of 
nent at innocent a request 
No ou 


either if you weren't 


weet thin nor in 


and jin heart I haven't anything to teacl 
vou, ce ir, in the reat matters of feeling and 


thinkin it’s just the litt conventions and 


mannerism that are wantin silly Jittl 
thin in themsel ve but little thin t 
vate 0 ou must put them right befor 
Guy comes back You leave out al 
youl ind | fashionable and admired 
but ou m never never i i-many 
vou did the other day, or talk of ‘the lik 
of me,’ or I him and m ol I'd as lief 
and ul must learn the litference betwee 
fresco and fresco, and hundred litth 
expression ch educated people use ev 
da Will 1 let me tell 1 every ti 
ou Mat i hi} ind Wri ( wh th pro} 
eNpre n I note 

I will! IT wall! Oh, | rood ( ré 
How can I thank you! Til work so h 
ll work lot nly G 
ome hor nd be pl ' What else 
ld 1 | e ple I He ] 
rrit ‘ I Will tel ‘ 
a \ I la ( ‘ b 














a pw eee ne ~ ~I 
She was awakened by the sound of approaching footsteps, and peering hastily upward, beheld 
the parlourmaid leading the way across the lawn"”—,. 7141. 
































off ‘a deal, please It swsav’t tired, when you have longed for something 
Oh, I'n ire you'll like Mis to say that would take him out of himself, 
knows far more about pictures and have felt sad because you couldn't: 
I'll undertake the china if What we want to do is to begin to alter 
I know very little about it my that from this very aay. We can't do 
I ve a book viving the various everythu in two months, but we can do 
) can study your treasures a good deal, and we'll work, work, work 
ild be nice if you knew the o hard that the time will fly past quickly— 
ind « ld talk about them too quickly! 
1. and with him when he | ra Fanshawe shook her head, but she 
h trea Wouldn't it, wa milling by this time She sidled up to 
Betl ide holding out her two hands, with 
hesitated, her violet eve i pretty, impulsive gesture 
tae with a olemn., child And can ou make my hands white, 
to He doesn’t like my hand 
1 absently Yes! But They shall be manicured regularly Oh 
hy illv bit of a I do a thing thoroughly, my deaf, when | 
d dishes to keep your take it in hand You have iven me carte 
! [ can’t believe as it can blanche, and I’m goin to use it like a 
tvrant No more frizzing of your beautiful 
tv ' Every little thing is im hau we ! oing to get it smooth and 
to mal mor fa ilky as it was intended to be; no more 
ive you ther imterest pink satin tea-gowns; no more—dare I say 
Think now! haven't there been it wil you be cro no more rouged 


af 





] lora Fanshawe blushed blushed sO 
deeply that the artificial pink was hidden by 
the flush; her lids fell like a 

1amed child 


I—] 


natural carminé 


cried so much, it made me pale 


Guy used to admire my colour; [ put it on 
to look—like—like what I used! 
You are not going to cry any more. 
He loves your beauty, and you are going 
take care of it for his sake.” Beth bent 


ward and kissed the soft, rounded cheek. 


Now find me a notebook! Im yvoing to 
begin operations by writing down a list 
of expressions that are not to be used, with 
the proper expression underneath, and you 

t learn them all to say to me next 
time I come.” 

I shall remember It will be easy to 
remember Kk verything will be easy when 
I'm working for Guy.” Flora Fanshawe 
did not rise to look for the book : she sat 
still by Beth’s side, looking into her face 
vith wistful eye But you said you were 
in trouble, too, and we have been talking 
all this time about me. Can’t I help you: 
Do you love someone, too, and are thing 
oing wrong?’ Oh, but nothing in the world 
counts against love. You mustn't let it 


s. I am sure I could help Couldn't | 


and let you meet: 


pas 
ask h m here, 


You couldn't, dear Its impossible 
He is not in tow! 

The words Lp] 1 from Beth’ ton it 
lipped uncon is it seemed, without 
volition on he part The sound of them 
startled her like a mighty thunder crashin 
in her ear; she try breathe crin 
son-cheeked, while the world rocked 1} 
weet ncerity t | ra banshawe Wol 
had a irmed resentment, and tartled het 
into an uncons vowal. What had she 

i What had meant She did not 
love St ford Reid, had hardly thouyht ot 

betore that ul ected meeting the day 
before had revealed hi ecret interest in 
erseltl Yet that ) ipt farewell had left 
ne ore and What w t that f 
1 moment had i her sight and lent 
ch a charn te Life \ hope, a pe 

t i dee} I conviction that af th 

in e her his love, sh ruld w coul 
care in return! Nothing in the world 

Don't |e t—dont 
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here for two months lonver nd fight for 
this dear thing’s happine and then—and 
then LTIl go on a visit to Liverpool, and 
fivht for mv own!’ 

The decision was taken, the burder 
lifted; the sun shone out from behind t} 


( louds. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT DAY IN JUNI 
4 
* was a bright Sunday in June i day b 
with consequences in the life of Cynth 

Charrington rhe morning had passed in 
ordinary, ace tomed I hion chu ch, 
walk in the park, midday dinner, and nov 
at three o’clock Cynthia took her way int 
the garden, leaving her parents in und 
turbed possession of the librat Like most 
hard-working men, Mr. Charrington looked 
upon Sund afternoon leyvitimate rest 
time, and it the rule of the house tl , 
he was left free from interruption from tw 
to five o'clock It was nee ary for the 
completion these restt hours thath 
should be by his side o the embargo 
plied to Mr Charrington a nd it w 
left to Cynthia to entertain possible calle 
It wa rare howevel that biers arriy 
on Sur t I ! Cynthia h 
ever ex tit ( tar Iterno¢ 
as she swt I i nt t ‘ ( 
mtwoen te A ‘ino 
end thre rac hed | \ al ed in 

ol I } the I touches 
brown nosh tockil nd 
wl ec re I K ¢ thre ) ce ow 
band I \l ( ide 
whereon ed wert 
woven against dull i ind. At 
other it would have for th 
purpe t ‘ Alt M 

nd of l just h 

lid not ¢ h ti f nt ceme 
nie 1 th tal 
tlie re t I iit t the 
effect | 

‘ t | 
in the th x hair, a 
the whit t t } t more 
da il t t 

Cyntl ently t het 
irded | i ie 





rtunits was doubly welcome She 
1 her eves, nestled her cheek more 
rtably against the cushion, and fell 

u awakened by the sound of ap 

n footsteps, and peering hastily 


beheld the parlourmaid leading the 


ross the lawn, followed by a tall 
e figure Even in that quick wak 
, nee through the screen of leaves 
Cynthia was conscious that the visitor was 
The Man, and it was consequently with 
of annoyance than pleasure that she 
herself lightly into a sitting pos 

nd smoothed her ruftled locks 
liresome ! Now she would have to make 
tion until tea time People should 
not be allowed to come bothering 
Sunday fternoons. She should yawn 
time, she knew she would; what else 
ne do, wakened with a start in the 

lovely dream 
Cynthia did not yawn. 

time the visitor had rounded the 
rner, and with a shock of mingled 
and consternation Cynthia recog 
Malcolm Dauglish. Since that re 
oment in the conservatory she had 


ave ided being left alone in the 


sor’s company, and the prospect of a 
téte-a-téte in the quiet garden 
with irritated embarrassment. 

I n Cynthia had striven to con 

elf that it had been imagination 
had led her to dream that this 

1 her with any serious liking, 

ion once aroused, found one 

tion tter another is memory con 
the past His pleasure in her 

te not onl by herself but by 

LCT the extraordinary interest 
rane is illustrated by the 
mbrance of her attire; more 

nt than all, those stranyve transform 
h on tl worn tace In 

tude of her own room Cynthia had 
I ti it’sothe remembrance, 
t—what had she felt such an 

I edle ‘ eclings that it was 

t tar one from the other 

! I litv; pride th such a man 

en yu have honoured her with 

( nwonted humilitv which whis 

that was not worthy, but just 

irl witl t pre t\ face, and 

“ ne it ret I]y was he 

t | ntinue to care impa 
rrassment into which sh 
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was plunged by 


the discovery; a lurking 
fear lest she herself had been to blame, and 
through all a 


persistent undercurrent of 
something mysteriously resembling regret. 
She did not the Professor’s love; 
she passionately desired the love of another 
man; to be the wife of Mal- 
colm Dauglish would be no light honour 
In the world she would hold up her head 
among her fellows, proud of being the 
such a man; in the 
home be like with a 
companion at once so gentle, so courteous, 


wish for 


nevertheless, 


chosen companion of 


home—what would a 


and so strony? If she had met him a year 
ago, how differently her life might have 
But now, now it was too late! 
Che vision of 


been cast! 
a handsome face would arise 
in Cynthia’s mind, and sweep her away into 
the golden land of dreams 

Good afternoon, 
ot you to tace 


How brave 
long, hot walk! 
Father and mother are resting in the house, 
them until 
and talk to 
cried Cynthia, in 
holding out het 
swinging 


Professor. 
such a 
forbidden to disturb 
Will 


been asleep! ” 


and it is 


tea time. you sit down 
me? I’ve 
her bright, 
hand in 
gently to and fro on the tips of her brown 
The flush on her checks, the slight 
disarray of her hair, bore testimony to her 
words, but they added to the charm of her 


as the first glance of the man’s 


girlish tones, 


welcome, and herself 


shoes 


appearance c. 
had not failed to inform her. 

Dauglish murmured a few confused, unin- 
telligible himself on a 
garden chair by Cynthia’s side, and looked 


eves 


words, then seated 
The smile faded on the 
face as she returned that look, and 
sank within her. They were no 
conversation which this 
man was about to speak; this man, with the 


fixedly in her eyes. 
virl’s 
her heart 
commonplaces of 


white, set face, the long, strained glance 
The crisis which she had dimly feared was 
upon and She 
looked nervously down the garden path, up 
at the 
“T knew vou would be alone. 
wanted to talk 
been so many people about, and I can’t wait 


her, there was no escape. 


windows of the house 
I came now 


because I I There have 


any longer! I can’t work; I can’t sleep 
I meant to wait patiently, but I am_ pos- 
sessed by a fear that I may be too late! 
Cynthia! I have dared to love vou. [ 
want you to know it. I want you of your 
sweetness and charity to remember it If 
it is worth anvthing, to let it count! You 
have a right to know—I want you to 
know ad 











He paused breathlessly, and Cynthia sat 
staring at him in helpless embarrassment. 
[t was the strangest proposal she had ever 
heard; n rictly speaking, it could not 
be called a proposal at all, since he had 

ked for n promise, no protestat nin re 
turn, but had sim} tated the fact of hi 
own love Cynthia twisted her fingers, 
waiting for the natural continuation of such 

‘ but it did not come. She found her 

ed into peech 
I—I don’t see how you can! I am such 
" rl I don’t understand why 
Shall I teil asked the Professor 
oftly ‘T have longed to tell you for such 
a long time, Cyn 1 love you because 
ou awoke me trom m sleep. I was living 
i blinded life, dead to the great beauty and 
joy of life, until ou came, I looked at 
you, and somethin tirred in my heart 
You gave me back the youth which I had 
jet pa unnoticed You rave me hope, 
Love JON | sOvVe you because you ate 
autiful and t, because there is some 
thing in you which touches me more closely 
than anv hu n creature has touched me 
efore, because | believe that some day, 
me time ‘ will love me in return 
No, no! cried Cynthia desperately 
She cast just one lance into the lowing, 
uthful face bent over her, and then 
turned hurried] ide \ feeling of help 
i¢ ne | ( ed her the strangest, most 
inexplicable inclination to vield, to con 
ent It was madne she must be hypn 
tised by the earnestness, by the con 
ousne her vn power over him. She 
n t make in eflort be brave, peak the 
truth .o, n Professor Dauglish: you 
ire wron It bsurd It could never 
Lven when | i ested om In to 
linner with 1, mother wa hocked. She 
the ht m I ibie as a partner tor you, 
f n tor one hour 
Wh lid h e to go in to dinner 
th me that evenin Cynthia 

The colour 1 ied into the girl fac 
1 hot hamed ir that seemed to scorch 
her cheek he made no reply, and the 
Prof put tl estion§ different! 

\\ did Cynthia Tell me! Wa 
t beca r I 1 for my\ ociety more 
than OI t nt tf of an man present 

he ¢ er n the voice made Cyn 
thia heart It seemed impossible to 
peal et I t let him know the truth 
here « ! no more deceit The ruddy 
head ed in q k denial There w 
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moment’s pause. She felt rather than 

the suffering on the man’s face; his strug 
to regain composure ; but at the end of that 
pause he spoke again, in a quiet, natural 
voice : 

No; it wa not L understand, Cyn 
thia! But at least you looked upon me asa 
friend; you had a certain measure of kind- 
liness in your heart towards me? ” 

rhe brown eve tlashe da qui F eloquent 
reply Involuntarily Cynthia’s hand was 
thrust out, to be cla ped and held in a 
firm pressure. She did not strive to regain 
it; the touch of Dauglish’s hand brought 
with it a feeling of rest and comfort rhey 
sat in silence for several minutes, avoiding 
each other’s eves 

Cynthia,” said the Professor now that 
you have opened my ey: | see—many 
thing I think there is very little that 
concerns you which I do not see You 
looked upon me as a middle-aged man—a 
contemporary of your father’s You never 
considered me in the light of a possible 
lover. All your young dreams, your young 
longings went out—elsewhere. I don’t need 
to be told that you do not love me now 
I am only bold enough to believe that love 
Inay come, 

The girl’s hand twitched within his own 
and once ain her head moved with a 
quick, dissenting shake 

Please, don't It mal me so sad; I 
like you much that | hate to make you 
unhappy, but I couldn't! Can’t we be good 
friend till—bette frien than evel I 

hould mi you so much if yu stayed away 
now Life h been ever much more in- 
terestin nee u came | I do love you 
in a Way, onl not not a you wish! I 
never could 

| hall alway b your friend, Cyn 
thia What you ay t a will make no 
difference I didn’t really expect anything 
better, th h there have been moments 
when I have had gleams of hope—but never 
is alony word! In science it has been my 
principle to ignore it I hall certainly 
not be le persistent in love Don’t be 
angry with me, dear lon’t think me a con- 
ceited tool I believe that uu and I were 
made t e partner | believe that I 
could make you hap happier than ye 
will be with anyone el It’s going to be 
war to the knife between me and any oth 
man who tri to take ‘ Vay If it 
possible to do it by any fair means, I intend 
to kee P 1 tor m elf! 








, 


ae. 


“*You beautiful, beautiful darling! Don't cry! Let me comfort you’ "—p. 745. 





aay 





“Keep!” Cynthia withdrew her hand 
with a sudden straightening of offence. 
‘You can’t keep a thing which was never 
It *—the blood 


yours. You can't force love. 

showed in her cheeks—‘it goes where it 
will! One may reason and say in one’s 
heart that another person is wiser, better 


in many that alters nothing. 
People would tell you that you were doing 
a foolish thing in caring for me, that there 
ire many more suitable—older, 
better, cleverer.” 

He smiled at her, a radiant 
showed no tinge of offence. 
“They would. How little they 
They give me credit for putting 
qualifications first of all, and here am I 
dreaming, like a love-sick boy, of your eyes, 
Cynthia, the little curl behind your ear! 
The first time I saw that 
evening you frowning and 
like a cross child; an ordinary 
looked upon you 
from that 
A voice spoke in my heart, 


ways, but 


women tar 
smile which 


know! 
mental 


musical 
fidveting 
onlooker 
with 


you at 
were 
dis- 


would hav e 


approval, yet moment my life 


was changed. 


and said: ‘ Wy wife! 

“Don’t!” pleaded Cynthia once more. 
She leant her elbows on her knees, and 
hid her face in her hands. “You make me 


so miserable. I-—-I think I ought to tell 


you; I can’t let you go on deceiving your- 
self [here is someone else!’ 

There was a moment's intense silence, 
then once again Cynthia felt the touch of 


Dauglish’s hand on her drawing it 


down from her face, clasping it close and 


own, 


firm 

I know it!” he said. “That is no 
news to me, Cynthia I have known it all 
the time! 


Cynthia looked up sharply. 


You—guessed! I don’t understand If 
you knew, why have you yvone through the 
form of! aving all this? ” 

Why not I told you that I meant to 
fight for my prize \s a first step I want 

to realise how we. stand. You will 
never ayvain be able to think of me as a 
nan apart from your own life. You know 
ie for what [ am—your devoted and 
humble love: Phat’s one great thing that 
has been gained by my plain speaking. For 
the rest | must be content to wait. You 
are very ouny, dear; you said so your 
elf: just eautitul biy child Children 

‘ not Va lasting, or the best 
t! r th h Cynthia 


jrpume 


threw 
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taining hand, and rose to her feet, a very 
stately young lady : 

“Really, Professor Dauglish, you go too 
far! 
able ‘ good-for-me,’ I must tell you plainly 


[If you wish to pose as the disagree- 


that I prefer my own choice. | gave you 
one confidence in return for another, but 
I cannct allow it to be discussed. I wish 
you would understand that for once you 


have come up against a never which means 
what it says. Shall we vo into the house? ” 
He looked at her with a strained attempt 

at a smile 
‘TI shali that, Cynthia, 
never, unless an hour arrives when you are 
actually married to another man, and then 
—I can’t imagine what would happen to 
me then! You would have killed all that 
have called that is 
for which you are responsible. What 
Xo! 


afternoon; you 


never believe 


you into being, all 
yours, 
was left would be but a broken shell. 
longer this 
have and I am not fit 
/ 


ooa- 


I won't stay 


won't care to me, 
for ordinary conversation. I'll say 
bye, and you must make my excuses. He 
held out his hand in quiet, ordinary fashion, 
suddenly, u 


grave way, lu 


but as his fingers touched hers 


controllably—his composure 
tace worked, his voice shook with emotion 
‘I’m in your life, Cynthia; you can’t thrust 

I am yours, whether you will it 
If there is anything in me that is 
think of it, think of it—let it 


me out! 
or not 


worth having, 


weigh! These little hands hold my fate 
for God’s sake, Cynthia, think well before 
you decide!” 

Cynthia tore herself hastily away She 
could not look into the tortured face; listen 
to the harsh, broken voice. To refuse 
man’s proposals of love must always be 
heartrending task to anv woman worthy the 
name but when as in this case the man ha 
been held in’ superlative reyard as_ th 
wisest and most distinguished of his sex 
the ordeal is doubly painful. It must sure 
have been in a dream that he, Cyntl 
Charrington, had rejected Profe r Ma 
colm Dauylish, and beheld his dreamy cal! 
tran I 1 into quivering emotion, Again 
the 1 te impulse to make him hap] 
it any price swept over Cynthia; she held 
herself | } one n the edge of th 
irre t and the nd of his retreat 
img footst« ht with 4 blessed 

ken ‘ 

He | ne witl t I 
to that tinal | ‘ 











shaken 


her 


and overcome. 
ears rolled down cheeks as she 
1 down the shady path behind the lime 

went with the 
“Oe. 
What 


vain 


words, she was 


es: she sobbed as she 
Ipless, hope less sorrow of a child. 
face How he looked! 
I do? What shall I do?” In 
tried to stem her tears; in 
self that their traces must awake 


Vain fre 





‘ spicion, and bring upon herself that 

weight of argument and reproach which of 

thinys she was Most anxious to avoid. 

. mother—how disappointed — they 

“ 1 be How cast down as the radiant 

sibility dawned upon them only to be 


Cynthia sobbed aloud, her pity for the 
r gradually into 


Protess mervinyg compas 
for her own solitary position. If she 
she could con 


fide and who would sympathise and cheer; 


id only someone in whom 
Beth was far away, and that other who 

ild have helped more than anyone else— 
lid he keep away? 

The deep whirl of the yong sounded from 


house. That meant that tea was served, 
i her parents awaiting her appearance, 
t she must affect to be unconscious; it 
was impossible to return until the tear 


rks had disappeared. Cynthia fanned 
elf with her crumpled little handker- 
but, so far from c the tears 
tarted again, as if provoked by the effort at 
elf-j ession. The gong 


ising, 


pe aled again, 


iin disregarded, then the window of 

. rary opened, and a tall fair man 
ut into the sunshine. 

The fine afternoon had tempted more 


visit to the 
even Cynthia had been 
mtord absence he had 
tting within a few yards of her hid 
( He came now striding across the 


than on to pav a 
whil 


Reid’s 


Wi lt-appointed messenger to sum 
n the truant to her duties—as handsome 
‘ t-up a young Englishman as 
have been met in the length and 

¢ of the land If the well-cut face 
I trifle lacking in expression, that 
t f in instant remedy as he turned 


e corner of the shaded path and came face 


Cynthia- trembling, tear- 








with vitation, 
t of hin he stopped short, the 
un violently int her cheeks, and 
ny man reddened also as his brain 
I me tact to another Fen min 
re, from behind the railings of 
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the park, he had seen Dauglish striding 
rapidly townward, his face set and pale; 
Mrs. Charrington had showed surprise to 


hear that he had come and gone without 
waiting for tea, and here was Cynthia 
evidently under the stress of recent 
emotion. 

A swift divination of the truth flashed 
through Stamford’s mind, and with it a 


rush of wholly natural emotion. He would 
have than man if he had not 
been stirred by the light of welcome shining 
for himself in the the girl who 
had just refused the addresses of a man 
who in all worldly advantages towered 
high above himself. Still smarting from 
the effect of Beth’s coldness, he was all 
the more susceptible to this most delicate 
form of flattery, and it was with an im- 
petuosity most unlike his usual composed 


been less 


tace ot 


manner, that he hurried forward to meet 
his fate. 
“Cynthia! You are in trouble. What 


is the matter? What can I do?” 

He seized her hands as he spoke, and 
Cynthia’s fingers clung round his own, her 
light form swayed towards him as by an 
impulse; the beautiful, vivid 
face was raised to his, the brown eyes 
soft with tears, the lips quivering in pitiful 
appeal. For the first time in his twenty- 


irresistible 


six years Stamford Reid was swept off 
his feet by an overwhelming impulse. 
The past, the future, were blotted out, 
prudence went to the winds, he was con- 
scious of nothing in the world but that 


the girl was beautiful, and that her glance 
invited his caress. His hands dropped hers 
and were passed impulsively round her 
waist; he drew her to him and pressed a 
passionate kiss on the ouivering lips. 

* You beautiful, beautiful darling! Don't 


cry! I can’t bear to see you cry. Let me 
comfort you——” 


Cynthia gave a sob—a sob of pure, un- 


checked joy, and her head sank to the 
broad shoulder as to its rightful resting 
place. There was a moment’s tense, breath- 


less silence, then suddenly, disconcertingly, 
an interruption fell. 
‘Cynthia! where are you? We 
ing, dear. 
Mrs. Charrington’s voice rang 
an air of command, the sweep of her dress 
could already be heard upon the gravel 


path discomfited, the young 


are Walt- 
Please come! ” 


out with 


Flushed, 
turned to meet 
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cople her. 
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The Girl’s Wasted Years 





By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


] ”” 
fIris ? 


W# AT must we do with ou 
IS a question ot very recent 
origin. Not so long ago the feeling that 
rls who took up any work outside of the 
home sphere lost something of their sweet 
femininity ’’ was fairly prevalent. The 
sheltered life’’ was the conventional idea 
twenty years ago. The daughters 
better « lived in a narrow 
‘roove, spending their days indolently, 
racefully, whilst they awaited a desir- 
able husband, the reward of girlish per- 
lection and womanly patience. The con- 
ventional restrictions of a girl’s life in the 
old days, whilst accepted by the majority, 


even 


lasses 


ot the 


must have meant unhappiness for some. 
\ vearning for life, a hatred of monotony 
and stagnation are characteristics not 


twentieth century 
independent woman.  Kestlessness and 
rebellion doubtless filled the hearts of 
ome of our Victorian grandmothers in the 

Did they ever voice 
their aspiration for a wider, fuller life ? 
record of high hopes that 
ability and intellect- 
women crushed by 


monopolised by the 


days of their youth. 
Is there any 
lied stillborn, of the 
ual powers Ol 


thece 
Lhies 


conventional standards ? The bitterness 
of being a woman must have been keenly 
felt in the old days by those who had no 
uutlet for the energy and ability they 
possessed. But they were strangely patient 
ind lor tte through the long years 
ot their vegetable existence. Their lives 
present a vivid contrast to the modern 

th its opportunities, its wide 

zon, and power of self-expression 


things that the 


WorMmanh 


ement ha ‘ht us is release from 
the thraldom of 1 old view that the lite 
f idleness was the one ideal for girls. The 
cloistered life hood is not the best, 
but the worst, preparation for living. The 
iimile ‘ thie isted, barre: se 
lit ha l Vothan Lhe 
ent brought oman a 
reat il t ft e a full, mete 
elu It rest vith each ind 
tla I u eit | Kes, 
Mw n 1S] e opportunities a hake 
1 vreat thin her Inte She can drift 





life from girlhood to womanhood without 
definite object or definite result. 


Idleness versus Work 

It is when the school days are passed 
that girls are so apt to waste the precious 
years which ought to be the most fruitful 
of their lives. From seventeen to twenty 
two are the most valuable vears from the 
educational standpoint. Very few girls 
marry betore the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-four at the earliest, and some do 
not marry at all. What do they do with 
the years ?. It depends partly upon their 
financial position and a little upon the 
social set they belong to. The daughters 
ot people who are not well off may be 
compelled, whether they like it or not, to 
take up some definite work which often 
proves [he well-to-do 
girls, in far too many instances, stand still 
mentally and intellectually. ‘‘ They do 
not need to work’”’ is a common excuse 
for woman’s indolence, as if work were of 
one pattern and one end—the making of 
money. Every girl, whatever her finan- 
cial position, whatever her station in life 
ought to regularly, diligently, even 
strenuously. Indolence is the cardinal 
evil, the great danger of girls as well as 
boys. On the score of health alone the 
provision of useful, interesting work would 
‘oirls who are 


their salvation 


work 


young 


be the making of many 
anemic, dyspeptic, out-of-sorts, simpl\ 
because they have not encugh to do rhe 
healthy mind is the mind occupied, inte! 
ested, keen on some d obiect [he 


healthy body is inevitably assoc lated with 


ehnite 


activity, energy, and exertion The girl 
whose days are filled with a few home 
duties which do not entail! one hour ol 


honest labour With a little 


hopping, and a great deal of social 


tion is not a healthy girl. She ts stagnat 
ing menta morall She is living a 
protitl existence, a stupid, aimless lile 
Which essentially unhealth 


Idleness and *‘ Nerves” 
Every doctor knows that a certain per- 
centage ol young 


are hysterical 


women of the 
neurasthenic, 


prosper- 














self-centred, morbid in their minds from 
sheer lack of occupation. Tonics, change 
of scene, new interests are prescribed for 
them with less satisfactory result than a 
course of honest housework and daily gar- 
dening would confer. The cause of their 
lls is idleness, nothing else. The cure is 


TK. 

Regular occupation, in the second 
place is essential for self development. 
Che girl who leaves school at seventeen or 


years, and gives herself up to 
ial interests entirely until her mar- 
g cannot develop in the best sense 
the word. She may be worldly-wise ; 
may acquire savoir faire and the power 


eighteen 


conversing easily, charmingly, and 
perficially on everyday topics. She 
ably develops her taste in dress 
| house-furnishing. All these are good 
rs, but they are not the essentials. 
\ girl’s mental education cannot finish 


at eighteen without serious loss, not only 
to herself but to her husband and children 
the future. If girls waste the years 
tween school and marriage they are 
rior wives and mothers when respon- 
comes to them. There are hun- 
ls of feeble wives and ignorant, care- 
ess mothers in the world who might be 
men if they had not wasted the 

rs of ther girlhood. 


what extent, then, should a girl be 
educated ? Ought she to leave school 

hed” for life, or ought she to be 

1 to some definite end like her 

ers? That is the practical ques- 
t hich every girl and every parent 
ou to lace. 


The Birthright of the Girl 


many houses, even nowadays, the 

the daughters is not seriously 

ered. Money is spent on the educa- 
tion of the sons. The daughter is given a 
tering of accomplishments. ‘“* She is 

( lin to marry ”’ is the unspoken thought 
at the back of the parents’ minds. They 
magine that their attitude is unfair, 

hted, and almost absurd in a 

tl where there are one million more 
women than men, and where a large pro- 
n of nice, attractive, and good 

rls never marry at all. No girl 
should teel that she must marry for any 
reason except mutual love and respect. 
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Every daughter, unless she has assured 
financial independence, has a right to an 
education which will provide that she can 
make a living. To give a girl a sound edu- 
cation, to fit her for a career, does not in 
any way diminish her chances of mar- 
riage. Rather the reverse. The dignity 
and independence of the girl worker are 
att active qualities in a nice girl. The 
theory that work “‘ hardens ”’ women is not 
borne out by facts. The business and pro- 
fessional girls of the ‘‘ unwomanly ”’ type 
would have displayed their unlovable 
traits in the seclusion of the home. Work 
and responsibility bring out the best and 
not the worst of a giz). The forest trees 
grow stronger and straighter when they 
are pressed upon by others seeking the 
light. The strenuous life brings out sterling 
qualities that would never have been born 
in an environment of luxury, indolence, 
and mental stagnation. A woman’s life 
is lived ill or well according to the quality 
of her usefulness. The girl whose work is 
of no real use to any one person might just 
as well not exist. The only life worth 
living is one of unselfish endeavour and 
useful work for others. 


he Choice of Work 

The type of work a girl should take up 
depends entirely on circurnstances. <A 
daughter of rich parents may or may not 
qualify to make money out of her educa- 
tional assets. That is an ethical question 
which need not be considered here. The 
point is that she should know the mean- 
ing of steady, responsible work if she is 
to be a woman of any moral and mental 
importance. She should have a know edge 
of housewifery and child management. 
She should be able to speak at least one 
language besides her own. A girl can- 
not consider that she is educated until she 
has a fair knowledge of literature, history, 
and art, an intelligent grasp of poiitics 
and legislative questions, until she knows 
something of public work. S-.udy, in addi- 
tion to the personal benefit to the girl 
herself, has far-reaching consequences tor 
rhe educated gil will make a better 
methodical mistress of a house- 
hold if she has seriously studied the 
science of housewitery. Modern educa- 
tion gives the home sciences an important 
place. It has even been suggested that 


Pa l 
FOO! 


and more 








graduation in home science should be in- 


cluded in the University degree. At the 
King’s College for women there is a 


course of lectures in science, hygiene, and 
economics of the standard of the Science 
degree, which is attracting a large number 
of students. The girl of leisure could not 
occupy her time better than in study- 
ng housewifery practically and earnestly 
at any one of the Domestic Science Schools 
Which are to be found all over the country. 

Although you may never wish “ to make 
a living” at the work, by studying for 
the housewifery diploma you are com- 
pelled to work systema ically and thus 
win self-respect a result of honest 
wo-k and exact knowledge. In the same 
way, if you take up music, French, art, 


as 


you should go in for any examinations 
you can in order that you may “ aim 
high ’’ and acquire real knowledge. The 


years that are often wasted could be so 
profitably spent if method and thought 
were only utilised. 

The great thing is to realise the danger 
of drifting through life. Ask yourself 
when you leave school what you would 
like to do. Make up your mind that 
you are not going to live aimlessly, feebly 
from year to year, with no goal in front 
of you, whether you seed to earn a living 
or not. Try and take up some work 
for other people as you have leisure to 
do it, and you will never again know the 
meaning of boredom, the sickening sense 
of satiety. I know of one girl who first 


realised the emptiness of her life by 
going to visit a cripple child in place of 
a frend who was taken ill. “I never 
knew the poor could be so interesting,” 
she said. ‘I wish I could do some 
thing for the children.” And she found 
so much to do that she is now one of 
the best social workers of the day. So 
many girls are unhappy, tired, and de- 
pressed because they have no definite 
interest in life, and all such could be cured 
by definite work, It vou are bored, it 
means that you are capable of better 
things than the trivialities of ordinary 
social existence. It m ans that you need 
work, real work, thorough work. That 
is your cure. Learn cooking, dressmaking, 
Greek—any subject which attracts you, 


the brains 


These 


se 


but learn it thoroughly. 


that have been given to you. are 
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the days of educational advantages, of 
cheap books—so read. Read, not trash, 
but literature. Read Emerson, Matthew 
Arnold, George Eliot, Browning—in small 


doses at first until they grip you. Read 
also the newspapers and get in touch 


with the topical questions of the day. 


* Efficiency " and Woman's Work 


And if you have to work for your living, 
thoroughness must be your motto. There 
is no room for the inefficient worker in 
the woman’s labour market to-day. Get 
a definite training, whether you are to 
be cook, doctor, gardener, or teacher of 
gymnastics. Become efficient in what- 
ever your subject may be. So many girls 
fail in life because they are half-trained, 
because their work is poor in quality, not 
up to the standard of modern needs. The 
best advice I can give a girl who is going 
to work for her living is, first, to get a good 
general education; secondly, to have a 
practical, useful knowledge of house- 
wilery and, thirdly, to specialise. Do 
not grudge time and any money you can 
atiord upon a good training. The longest 
training is often the most productive in 
the end. Then choose some work that is 
suited to your temperament and charac- 
ter. Ihe domesticated girl who fails in 
University hfe might make a magnificent 
success in the home sciences, if she quali- 
fied in housewifery. The type of girl who 
would be excellent in a newspaper ofhce 
doing daily journalism and reporting 1s 
not likely to succeed in the hospital ward 
where the capacity for finding interest 
in hours of monotonous and often depress- 
ing work is mainly called for. The sensible 
girl considers carefully before she chooses 
her occupation. The wise girl does not 


anticipate that any work is going to 
be invariably pleasant and_ absolutely 
satisfying Every worker knows. that 
there must be hours of discouragement 
and depression. But the joy ol work 
alwavs returns, and we can cultivate the 
power of working on in the dark days 
at what it is our duty to accomplish. 


‘Tasks in hours of insight willed can be 


through hours of gloom fulfilled.” In 
the fulfilment and accomplishment ol 
work done sincerely and to the best ol 
our ability there is an enduring satis 


faction 














A Pard-like Spirit 


A Story of Resker’s Rents 


By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


D* AT them dust destructors!’’ said 
Bunker. 


There was a tradition about Bunker in 
ker’s Rents—a tradition which said that 
had once been a caddie on some well- 
vn golf links, and that the Prime Min- 

of the day, losing his ball in a bunker, 


had had it restored to him after long search- 


ng by his faithful caddie, and that in his 
rratitude he had tapped him on the shoulder 
th his sword (Prime Ministers always 
earing swords and other insignia of office 
en playing golf), and had said, in a tone 
at all might hear, ‘‘ Let him ever after 
be known as Bunket 
It was a preity story, and one that brought 
h social éclat to its hero, who might 


erwise have been but lightly esteemed, 


for his occupation in life was to collect old 


ns and melt them down for the sake of the 
ler that held them together, and it was 


an occupation that was rather thought poorly 


by the inhabitants of Kesker’s Kents. 
Bunker had told the story so often that 
had almost come to believe it himself, 

t there were times when he remembered 


uneasily that the true origin of his nick- 


ame was not by anv means so creditable. 
ng years ago he had tried to get his bread 
ng a hard winter by most indifferent 
riormances on the flute, and coming across 
id-faced young woman with a voice, he 
ud proposed to her to join forces. ‘‘ Six- 
a day and half profits at the end of a 
night,’’ had been his terms, and, sick of 
Olitary wanderings, the young woman 


id consented Her voice was sweet, het 


la pathetic, and by the end of the fort 


his pockets were full. Going into a 


house on the plea of getting change, 


] 


id “ done a bunk 


1 out by another door and made off 


’; in other words, 


with the gains Ihe woman was found in 


Thames a few days afterwards, and 


uugh the worst that happened to Bunker 
as the bestowal of an opprobrious nick 
name by those who knew the story, he 


need even now when he happened to 
nk of he I. 


He had never been able to get rid of the 
name, try as he might; and in sheer self- 
defence he had invented the Prime Minister 
and the golf links. An easier plan, one might 
have thought, would have been to quit 
Resker’s Rents altogether; but the place 
was familiar to him, and the people tolerant 
Their memories were short, moreover, and 
he knew that he would not have long to wait 
before he should be the only person who ever 
recalled the story. 

But Bunker had a new worry now, and it 
was a very real one. The piece of waste 
ground that lay close to the cellar in which 
he lurked—it would be a misuse of terms to 
say lived—had at one time been used as a 
dumping-ground for all the saucepans and 
kettles of the neighbourhood. Those had 
been grand days—the condensed-milk tins 
alone had been worth a handsome sum to 
him—but since the establishment of a new 
dust destructor and the subsequent order 
that all tins were to be committed to it with 
the rest of the refuse, it had been hard times 
for the ‘‘ sodder-runners’’; tins were scarce 
and difficult to get, and even a starving wage 
was almost impossible to earn. 

It was a bitter day, and as Bunker prowled 
round the courts and alleys, picking up an 
empty tin here and there, he cursed the 
cruel wind that sence the shivers through 
his bones. Yet, after a while, he laughed 
at his own folly for having called it cold 

those were not snowflakes that drifted 
against him ; they must be made of fire, for 
his face burnt where they touched him, and 
in spite of the blasts that ruffled his rags he 
gasped for want of air. Bunker had never 
known actual illness, though he had often 
suffered from hunger and privation, and he 
could not understand why it was that leaden 
weights seemed to be attached to his feet, 
and that strange curtains of darkness now 
and then fell before his eyes. At first he 
would not allow that there was anything 
amiss—it was all fancy, a fit of the jim-jams 

but gradually the symptoms became too 
insistent to be explained away in this airy 
manner ; they gained upon him swiftly and 


Ti 
439 








surely, making the courage 00ze away from 


him and blotting out the ordinary land- 
scape of his life. 
Some instinct made him turn his face 


homewards ; and as he struggled painfully 


along two ideas dominated his mind—he 
longed for water with all the passion that 
fever alone can give, but, above and beyond 
this, he yearned for human companionship, 
for some friendly voice to reach his fast 
deatenu ears, some hand to grasp his 
through the grey shadows that hemmed him 
round 

He reached his destination at last, and 
stumbled down the greasy stone stairs that 
led to his cellar Ihe waste ground had 
once had houses upon it, and the fire that 


had destroyed them had left a few crumbling 


ruins, in which, though they had long been 


two 


The 


authorities, one or 


made their dens. 


condemned by the 


tray human beings 


inhabitants of Resker's Rents prided them- 


“It was a bitter day as Bunker prowled round ”"—), 719 ing uy 
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selves on the fact that they asked no ques- 
tions and never pressed their attentions on 
but its corre- 
sponding disadvantage, as Bunker found to 


anyone ; every virtue has 
his cost when no one marked his return or 
took any heed of his state. 

lo mount the stairs again was impossibl 
but, happily for him, he had filled the cracked 
he 
he drank 
as though he could never be satisfied. There 


ome left, and placing it beside the 


jug in which he kept his water before 


went out, and seizing it eagerly, 


was still 
heap of old sacks on which he slept, he threw 
himself down with the comforting reflection 
that a good sleep would “ take the nonsense 


out of him.” Che light of the street shone 
cheerfully through the grating above his 
head, and as he saw it the trouble faded 
from his face and a hoarse laugh broke from 
his lips Ile was not ill, he was not lonely ; 
it had been a bad dream, but it was over now ; 
he was in the bar of the ‘‘ Green Dragon”; 
he saw the flaring lamps 
and heard the clink of 
the glasses, and he called 
cheerily to his mates and 
thumped out his applause 

of the songs. 
Then suddenly the fever 
fit passed, and he lay cold 


terrified, conscious 


gasping 


ot his misery and his deso 


lation 


struggling to keep 


himself from falling again 
into that black pit that 
threatened to engulf him 

* Water water!” he 
moaned ; then, remember- 


ing the jug, he put out his 
hand and tried to raise it 
to his lips, but his strengt! 
was unequal to the tasl 

there was a falter, a splash 
the acking va oak 
with th pre mus liquid 
and only the empty vessel 


mouth 
What came afte 


was shrouded in the 


horror 


of a darkne that left him 
sensibl of hi ufferings 
even while he was scarcely 
con Oo ot them \t 
tim he saw himself get 
t » trom his b d. going 

















ross to the door and trying to climb the 
at times he heard himself shouting, 
ing, and laughing ; at times he imagined 
it men and women came in and looked at 
ome to say a word of sympathy, but 
st to mock him and jeer at his misery. 
Nor was it only human beings that visited 
strange shapes crept out of the shadows 
und glared at him with angry cyes, dark 
ms lurked in the corners ready to spring 
on him, and writhing monsters crawled 
ards his bed, till, shrieking with terror, 
tried to fling himself out of their reach 
bruised and shivering on the floor 
yf the cellar. 
How long the anguish lasted he had no 
seemed to him an 
but at 
he darkness rolled away, the walls of 
llar returned once more to their places, 
ind only his utter weakness showed him that 
it had been no nightmare, but a terrible 


and lay 


eans of knowing; it 


an endless cycle of ages ; 


r 


LLILY. 


Gaunt-cheeked and 
shrunken limbs and wasted fingers, he lay 


hollow-eyed, with 


the sacks 


and with a clearness of vision 


that admitted of no hopeful delusions, knew 
There 
which to 


4t Death had come to him at last. 
outside and 


is wate! a jug in 
fetch it ; there were even some poor remains 

food on the shelf ; but they were as hope- 

ly out of his reach as though they were 
his hour had come, 
done but to 
rebellion 


wild 


ind miles away 
here was nothing to be 
uit for it No thought of 


nind; he 


rose 


his had been and 


perate enough in the course of his life, 


was too weak now for anything but 


sion; too weak even for fear; he 

knew that he was sinking away out of 

e world, and the knowledge scarcely 
uifected him 

\ sleep of exhaustion must have fallen 

as he lay, for when he looked up again 

iw, to his surprise, that a stranger stood 


um—a fair-haired, slightly built man 
tarted back hastily as he opened his 
Hallo!’ 


ty? 


he exclaimed. ‘ I thought you 


No; only dying,” said Bunker, but his 
as so weak that it could not be heard. 
ranger gave one quick glance round 


llar, and then turned towards the door, 


p the jug as he went. 
ust get this filled,” 


he said, as he 


— 


/ 
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disappeared, and the sick man was left to 
wonder feebly whether the welcome appar- 
ition had not been a dream like the rest. 

It was only a few minutes, however, before 
he returned, the brimming jug in his hands, 
and taking a flask from his pocket he poured 
the contents into an empty tin, 
filled it up with water, and held it to the 
patient’s lips. 

** Better he asked, and Bunker 
nodded with a look of ineffable content on 
his sunken face. 


some of 


now ?” 


The stranger said no more, but unstrap- 
ping a bundle that he carried on his back, 
he took out a loaf, and, breaking it in two, 
pulled out pieces of the crumb, sopped them 
in whisky and water, and put them slowly 
into the sick man’s mouth. It was a rough 
and ready way of feeding a patient, but 
Bunker had been used to rough and ready 
methods all his days; and as the morsels 
went down one by one, a look of life began 
to come back into his face. 

he stranger saw it and smiled, and at 
sight of that smile an awestruck expression 
dawned in Bunker’s eyes. 

*‘ Are you an angel ?”’ he whispered. 

*‘ Not exactly !’’ was the answer. ‘“ But 
you had better not talk at present ; you're 
not fit for it. Eat a bit more, and then go 
to sleep.” 

Bunker obeyed him to the letter, and when 
he woke again he felt the throb of returning 
life in his veins. It was broad daylight now, 
and a ray of sunlight had straggled into the 
vault-like cellar; the 
on the one broken chair, his back against 
the wall, and a book in his hand. It 
so restful, so absolutely comfortable to look 
at him, that Bunker had no desire to move, 
but he seemed to know by instinct that the 


stranger was seated 


was 


patient was awake, and coming across to his 
side he gave him some milk. 
** Hallo! did this from ? ” 


where come 


asked Bunker in astonishment. 

‘* Never you mind about that,’’ said his 
nurse. ‘“ Drink it up; it will make a man 
of you. You feel stronger, dun't you 

“Yes,” said Bunker; ‘and it’s your 
doing. God bless you!” 


Thank you,” said the other gravely. “I 
have most need of blessing.”’ 
Bunke not the 


quotation even if he had heard it, but his 


would have recognised 
eyes were already closing, and in anothe1 


moment he was asleep. 








‘“Now, my friend, I think I have done 
about enough for you,” said the stranger, 
looking at him with a meditative air. ‘‘ But 
still, as I have put my hand to the job, | 
won't throw it up half way.” 

He returned to his chair and took up his 
book again, but its pages had lost their 
power to hold him, and now and again he 
to the foot of the stairs and listened 
with a thoughtful look upon his face. 


went 


“Where do you come from—and what's 
your name ?”’ asked Bunker, when he woke 
the next time, and found the food that 
he had been dreaming of ready to his 
lips. 


‘1 come from half the places on the earth,”’ 
was the answer; ‘and as for my name, I've 
had so many that I almost forget the one I 
started with. You can call me Dick, if you 
like; it’s as good as anything else.”’ 

Bunker nodded ; he knew all about that 
kind of thing, and it put him on comfortable 
terms with his deliverer at once, but he felt 
instinctively that questions would be unwel 
come. 

‘** T like to ’eat 
don’t talk same as most people do; it’s all 
jull of 
Kead me a bit out of your book 

A smile curled Dick's lip at the 


of Shelley was 


vour voice,” he said, ‘‘ you 


church organs and bands o' musi 


request ; 


his pocket volume a treasure 


from which he had never parted, both for 
its own sake and for the sake of the hand 
that had written his name in it But what 
could a poor ignorant creature like this 
make of the Lament for Adonais The 


nonotonous sound might soothe his brain, 
however ; and turning to the stanza at which 
he had left off, he began to read : 





Alas! that all we ved of him should be 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal ! woe is me 
Whence are we? and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectator Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must 
t w 
\ ng as skies are blue and fields are green 
kvening must night, night ine the 
nor V, 
Month follow mont with woe, and wake 
ear te rr 
Smoothly and melodiously his _ voice 
flowed on, and Bunker listened with a con 
tent that was none the less _ pleasurabl 
because it was touched by no gleam of com- 


prehension ; but suddenly he raised himself 
on his elbow with an eager exclamation, and, 
glancing up in surprise, Dick saw that 


whole face was aglow with emotion, 


his 
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“ Read that bit again,”’ he cried; “ that 
bit with you in it.”’ 

** What mean ? 
with a look of perplexity 
last line 1 read: 


bit do vou ”" asked Dick 


“ This was the 


“* A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift. ” 


“ That’s it!” cried Bunker rapturously. 
“ Ain't you got a spirit in you what makes 
you stick to a chap better than any pardner 
I ever ’eard tell of ? Didn’t you come swift 
An’ didn’t you 
look as beautiful as an angel when I opened 


to me when I wos dyin’ : 


my eyes an’ saw you \h! the feller that 
wrote that book knew wot ’e wos talkin’ 
about. I'll bet you wot you like ’e’d seen 


death creepin’ up close to 'im, an’ ’is pard 


cut in swift an’ saved ‘im! 

He turned over as he spoke to hide the 
tears that filled his eyes, and perhaps it was 
as well, for Dick was incapable of any answer. 
How could he explain to this poor soul the 
What 


remorse 


could 
and 


fallacy of his interpretation 
of Shelley's 


despair ot the dying lamp the falling shower, 


he understand 
-he breaking billow And yet the descrip- 
tion was not all inappropriate, for as his eye 
fell on the preceding lines he knew that they 


were Only too sadly applicable to himself : 


- « « e He filed astray 
With feeble ste er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued hke raging hounds their father and their 
pres 
If Bunker had known what manner of 
man it was that ministered to him, might 
he not have felt that it was better to die in 


his loneliness than to depend on him for 
aid Yielding to a sudden impulse, he put 
down the book, and crossing the floor, stood 
beside the sick man 

‘* I've got something to tell you,”’ he said 
It's no concern but my own, and 
I'm talk but 


thinking a lot since I’ve been down in this 


slow ly 


a fool to about it, I've been 


cellar, and somehow He paused for a 


moment, and when he spoke again 1t was In 


a difterent tone. 

‘You sav vou like my voice,”’ he said 
‘There have been other people who liked 
it, too They liked it up at Oxford, so I 
neglected my work to study parts for the 
stage, and then, when I got my wish and 
became an actor, | wouldn’t work at that 
anv more than I had worked at my books 


So then money ran short, and 
and the end 


at Oxford 
the manager's till was handy 

































































trick 





“**Read that bit again,’ he cried ; ‘that bit with you in it.’” 





that | made tracks for the cel boat, and I knew that he’d put me across. 

intO a newspaper office out But there were some hours to nightfall, and 

I was born with something wrong as I didn’t wish to risk hanging about, I 
for I’ve never stuck to — slipped into this old shell of a place to lie up 

lite, and I soon got quarrel till it was dark, and when I got downstairs I 


the others, and there was a found you here.”’ His 


up with revolvers, and the end of | apologetic, and Bunker looked at 


slipped across the bordet a puzzled expression, 
luck on British territory “What's all that yarn 
ot to hold me after a bit, me he demanded. 
back again to the Old Country ; rhe question was not ’ 
pounds | brought with me wert answer; sin-stained, crime-hardened, as 


how was I to find work Dick might be, his confession showed that the 
a score of honest fellows _ instincts and traditions of another class than 


scrambling after any job that  Bunker’s still lingered in his breast. 
\nd the old life was so easy the inhabitants of Resker’s Rents lapses 
just watting tor me to from virtue were neither sin nor crime ; they 
again! But that kind of were misfortunes, for which a man’s circum- 
on for ever, and when you — stances and not himself were to blame. 
you're dropped on heavily. mere fact that Dick considered an explana- 
ol jail once or twice In my tion necessary was a proot 
desire for another, so I that separated him from the man whom 
and changed my clothes, he had _ befriended; Bunker 


the docks to get out of the more have made it than 





a ftmend on board a Duich asked questions as to his past of any wait 





or stray with whom he had been thrown in 
mtact 
But Bunker’s eyes 


felt it 


were still searching his 


face, and he incumbent on him to 


answer. 
It’s all right so long as you don't mind,” 
why 1 told you 


the varn except that it’s the first chance I've 


he said. ‘‘] don’t know 


had to sit still and think for many a day, and 


it seems to me as if I'd only just found out 
what a hopeless mess I've made of thing; ! 
my God! ‘The opportunities I’ve had! 


And here I am, a jail-bird, with the police 


Oh, 


on my track to bring me to the gallows !’ 
His face was white with an anguish that 

Bunker could not understand, but the last 

words came home to him forcibly ; he sat 


up on the sacks and stared at Dick with 
hollow, glowing eyes 

‘The coppers were after you, an’ yet you 
stopped along o’ me! 


out an’ got milk for me when just to be seen 


he said. ‘ You went 


out there might ’ave meant your being took 


rhat’s more nor I thought that any man 
alive would ’ave done !"’ 
His voice was reverent, awestruck, ador- 


ing. Then it changed suddenly, and a look 
of wild anxiety flashed into his face. 
Don't ” he 


hoarsely. bundle an’ be off It 


lose another second ! cried 


Git youl 
ud be the death of me if 1 wos the cause of 


their nabbin’ you 


He tried to push him away with his thin 
hands, but Dick only smiled. 


“It's daylight ”* he said. ‘ We'll 


now, 


talk about it after dark Let's have some- 
thing to eat; 1 slipped out last night and 
got some things I’m flush just now, so 
you needn't think about that.” 

Bunker took the food and swallowed it 


eagerly, but he felt a tinge of shame when he 

saw that Dick hardly touched anything 
What's amiss he 
Nothing 


a lie down 


asked anxiously 
** |] feel hike having 


shall wake 


said Dick 
that’s all ] 
presently 


He spread a couple of 


up a> 
fit as a fiddle 
acks in the Oppo it¢ 


} 
corer and settled himself with his face to 
Bunker fell 


the wall ; asleep promptly and 


did not wake again till the darkne had 
fallen and the faint light of the street lamp 
hone on the cellar wall 
Git up! It time you wos oft! hie 
a as he it up and 1 ked acro it Dick 
Why ? fhis place is as good as any 
other aid Dick in a dreamy voice 
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“What d’ye mean by that 
Bunket 


* demanded 
in astonishment. 

I mean that the game is bound to coms 
to an end some 


time, and why should I not 


wait for the ending here ? 


gut they'll find you! said Bunker 
angrily. ‘* They must find you sooner or 
later if you stop here; it takes a deal o 
craft to put them sleuth-hounds off the 
track.” 


retorted Dick 
I have been trying to 


** That is just what I say,’ 
* Let them find m« 
escape the price of my deeds for 
I don’t mean to try 


and 
It is time 


years, 
any longer. 
that I began to pay.” 

** You're 
that’s 
“If you 
or two, Ill 

There was no 


a-goin’ stark, starin’ mad 


my belief!” said Bunker uneasily. 


don't see sense in another hour 


make you.’ 
and Bunker lay 


come and 


answer, 


tossing and turning for a while till he could { 
bear it no longer; his legs were strangely 
weak and shaky, but he managed to get on 
to them at last, and, staggering across to 
Dick's corner, he leaned down and touched | 
him on the forehead, thinking to wake him 


But his hand fell by his side again, and 


from his sleep | 
his jaw dropped in helpless dismay 


'E’s got the 

~ 
Lut there was 
Dick had got the fever 
such as Bunker had had, but 
that 
carrving him down the dark road to death 
with fearful rapidity. The brought 
back to him as 
Dick had 


that he could 


gun!” he 


to do ¢ 


fever—sure's a 


said. now, what are we goin 


no one to answer his ques- 


T10n, not a raving 


furious attack 


a quict sinking and exhaustion was 


hoc k 


} 
{ 


Bunker's strength nothing 


else could have done ; risked all 


for his sake, and if anything 
him in return, h 
Nurses 


were alike out of the question 


cdo would save would expend 


his last bre ath in doing it doc tors, 


and medicine 


since to ask for them would be to disclose 
Dick's hiding-place ; but anything that de- 
votion and gratitude could give him should 


be laid at his feet 


But, ala deep and true as Bunker's 


devotion and gratitude might be, there was 


but little that they could give in such a case 
as thi fo moisten the parched lips, to 


mooth the tangled tau hau from the caamy} 
forchead, to t and force a tew drops 0 
last 


vallow—this was all, and such 


spirit down the losing 


its power to 


weapons were fat avail any- 





n the battle 
raid of the ghostly 


coming too often ; 
at he had ever trer 
lrowned face, with 


ng across its forehead. 


ww as he sat by the 


with Death. 


Bunker was 
he had 

the only dead 
nbled at was a 
strands of wet 
He thought 
sick man's side 


encmy 


floor of the cellar—thought of it with 


ing ense of shame. Dick had 
that he was unworthy to be any- 
friend: vet when he might have 
a bunk” for his own advantage, he 
en to stay that he might save the 
who was altogether unknown to 
who had not the slightest claim 
What would he say if he knew 


man for whom he hi 


n fron 


ul, through his mise 
pairing woman te 
n! listen!’ cried 
alled to himself, 
aw that he was 


¢ to raise his head. 


own. You'll hurt 
f,’ he said. ‘‘ That's 
oppers ; it’s nothin’ 
oO’ paper. The 
ows ’em round an 
| waste patch on 
ehts: I often ‘ear 
klin’ on the stairs 
lick did not heed 
coming!” he 
. low, rapid whisper 
he rustle of hes 
m the stairs. She 
1 to come and put 
unde out ; father 


been a bad 


lay but she said 
ants me all the 

Here he come 
ther! I have 

um so! 

broke in a sob 
tretched out his 
le Bunker looked 
ler that left no 
fear; he watched 
fell back again in 
iustion, and, with 
Linn of ignotl 
ht that it wa 
ut ed the hollow 


ud done so much 


1 the poor and defenceless, 


rable meanness, 
» her death ? 


Dick suddenly, 





*“* You are too late,’ he said"”—p. 
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eyes, and that the morning would find him 


better. His own eyelids drooped after a 


while, for he was weak and wearv, and 
when he woke again, the grey light of 
morning had dawned and he could sce 
the face that lay so near his own. He 


needed no one to tell him what had happened, 
and staggering across to his own corner, he 
threw himself face downwards on the sacks 
and cried like a child. 

Yet, after a while, a ray of comfort came 
to him—no one could harm Dick now; that 
was the thought that dried his and 
brought him to his feet again. The author- 
but 
he would not tell them yet ; while he could 
close the eyes and fold the thin hands on the 
breast, he felt that there was still something 
that he could do for his friend. 


tears 


ities must be informed, he knew that ; 


Ihe morning had gone, the afternoon was 
passing, and the shadows were darkening 





the cellar, when a sound of heavy steps was 
heard on the stairs, and with an instinctive 
desire to guard the sleep from which there 
forward 


waking he moved 


stood 


could be no 


quickly and with a hand on either 

doorpost 

Here he is! 

a strong hand gripped his shoulder 
Bunker had all the true-bred 

hatred of a policeman, but instead of flinch- 


ing, he looked his captor straight in the face, 


cried a triumphant voice, 
and 


loafer's 


and when he spoke his voice was perfectly 


calm. 
You are too late! he said. 

\ lantern flashed in his face, and as his 
shock head and heavy jaw were revealed, 
the sergeant dropped his hand. 

It’s not our man, after all!’’ he said in 


a crestfallen tone as he turned to his sub 


ordinates 
No, that’s plain enough,’’ was the 
“but thi 


him I’ve had certain information that our 


answer chap’s only screening 
man's been seen lurking in and out here, 
and we'll search the place till we find him.” 

“Search as much as like,”’ 
Bunker; ‘he’s out of your reach.” 

“He has here, then ? said the 
sergeant, sharply. 

“Yes ; ’e’s bin ’ere all right,’ 
his pale face flushing and his thin hands 


you said 


” 


been 


said Bunker, 
moving nervously. ‘’E knew you wos on 
is track, an’ yet ’e stopped to look after me 

a poor nor ’alf dead; ‘’e 
tended me till ’e caught the fever off me, an’ 
’e’'d brought me through ’e lay down 


beggar more 
atter 
an’ died ’imself 

fhe sergeant laughed scornfully. 

‘You don't take me in like that,” he 
aid. ‘‘ The man was a thief and a mur- 
he wouldn't risk his skin for the 
of anyone on the earth.” 

‘* And it’s my belief that we're being kept 
here talking that he 
rat-hole 
who had spoken before 


dlerer sake 


may creep out of his 


some other way!” said the man 


with sudden fury. 


safe enough!” he 


Bunker's eves blazed 
**He’s in ther 


“Step in an’ see 'im! 


said 


fiercely. 
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Ihe men exchanged meaning glances, and 


pushing past Bunker, they entered the 
cellar, but once inside their laces fell, and 


they drew back hastily. St. etched on a sack 


in a corner lay the man they were in search 


of, his face peaceful as a child's, his hands 


folded on his breast, and as Bunker saw 
their discomfiture he stepped quickly forward 
and stood beside his friend 

** There ’e is !"’ he 
] 


said, stretching out his 


hand with a dignity so strange to see that 


they him with an astonishment 


“A thief 
but one wot 


stared at 
that had something of dread in it. 
an’ worse; a rascal an’ worse 


gave ‘is lie for another! I wanted ’im to 


live an’ cut away safe; but, anyway, ’e’s bin 


saved from the gallows, an’ '« ‘ad a death 
as anyone might be proud of.’ 

He paused a moment to draw his ragged 
sleeve before his eyes, and none of his hearers 


attempted to answer him—a scene so far 


their everyday 
Nor did 
pty tins, anathe- 
destructors—understand 
that moved him to such 
unwonted spee that the noble 
deed of a felon had lifted his degraded nature 


removed from experiences 


struck them dumb. Bunker him- 


self-—Bunker, collector of em 
matiser of dust 
what spirit it was 


} 


h, nor realise 


to a higher level than it had ever reached 
before 

‘An’ now you can take ‘im away,” he 
said, after a silence that no one seemed 


inclined to break ‘LE can't ‘ave no stone 


over ‘im with things on it for people to 


remember ’im by, I know that ; but I’ve laid 


a paper on ‘im to say wot sort of chap ‘e 


wos, an’ I'd like it to be put in ‘Is coffin 
with ‘im 

He pointed to the paper with a trembling 
finger, and as the sergeant turned the light 
of his lantern on it he felt a queer lump come 
up in his throat It was the flyleaf torn out 
of the volume of Shelley po and on it 
Bunker had written, slowly and laboriously, 
and with much licking of his small tump 
of pencil, the line in which he had found the 


description of his deliveret 
** HER! 


“*A4 pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift. 


LIES Dick. 
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Rings and their Symbolism 


By RHODE KNIGHT 


remarkable that the 

finger-ring, despite its wealth of 
historic and _ religious associations, of 
romance, poetry, legend, and exquisite, 
expressive symbolism, should be so greatly 
neglected by those who seek to familiat 
ise themselves with past phases of ever 
varving human thought, taste, and senti- 
ment. Archzologists alone seem to study 
the subject. To the man in the street, 
and even to his counterpart, the woman 
in the house— who, at least, one might 
think, would feel more than a superficial 
interest in such a favourite feminine 
adornment—to both alike the ring is as 
unsuggestive as ‘‘ a primrose by a river's 
brim ” was to the rustic in Wordsworth’s 
poem. It is a ring——and nothing more. 

Its varied history and associations are 
a sealed book to them. They may admire, 
and be it whispered - - perhaps covet, 
the precious which adorn it, un 
conscious of the emblematic 
each gem bore in times long past. 
if it should be an ancient ring, 
comment with 
device engraved upon it, indifferent to, 
or quite misconcelving, 1ts import. 

An amusing this occurred 
not long ago. A gentleman, whose en- 
thusiasm for sport far exceeded his 
knowledge of symbolism, was_ listlessly 
examining a collection of ancient Roman 
rings, When his attention was arrested 
and ‘his interest aroused by the device of 
a hare pursued by a greyhound engraven 
on a He exclaimed in astonish- 
ment: ‘Fancy the old Romans 
in for coursing! How the original owner 
of this ring would have liked to try fo 
the Waterloo ( up!’ It would be hard 
to say whether surprise or disappoint- 
ment predominated in his mind when he 
learned that the device in question, far 
trom illustrating the sporting proclivities 
of the ancient Romans, was 
the persecutions to which Christians were 
ubject in those day It was one of the 
many verally engraved 
m their rin and one trequently used. 

A clearer ¢ neeption of the old-time 


|? is somewhat 


stones 
meaning 
And, 
they may 
surprise on the curious 


instance ol 


signet. 


yr 
going 


emblematic of 


vmbolic device ‘ 
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symbolism of rings will be obtained from 
a letter written by Pope Innocent IIT. to 
King John of England just seven hundred 
years ago. Sent together with four gold 
rings set with precious stones, it said that 
the gift was emhlematical. ‘‘ The rotun- 
dity,” wrote Innocent in explanation, 
‘signifies eternity: remember we are 
passing through time into eternity. The 
number signifies the four virtues which 
make up constancy of mind, namely 
justice, fortitude, prudence, and temper- 
ance. The material signifies wisdom from 
on high, which is as gold purified in the 
fire. The green emerald is the emblem 
of faith; the blue sapphire ol hope ; the 
red garnet of charity; and the bright 
topaz of good works.”’ 

Whether Innocent thought 
John stood in need of a gentle reminder 
of the beauty of certain virtues, especially 
those typified at that period by the garnet 
and the topaz, is a point left to the imagin 
ation. If such was his intention, the hint 
would seem to have been thrown away ot 
ignored, as hints, particularly good ones, 
usually are; but, this apart, the lettet 
Is mteresting by reason of the sidelight 
which it casts on our subject. 

The symbolism of rings is a topic far 
too wide and too varied to be exhaustively 
treated in the course of an_ ordinary 
article; but that phase of it which relates 
to ecclesiastical and what may be com- 
prehensively termed religious rings (several 
curious examples of which are represented 
in the accompanying illustrations) will be 
found singularly rich in suggestiveness, as 
well as in and often striking in- 
dications of various customs and. beliefs, 
ideals and have in- 
fluenced the minds of men in past ages. 

And at this point it may be well, per- 
haps, to remark that much of the sym- 
bolism associated with rings, particularly 
during the Middle Ages, was largely attri- 
butable to the influence and teaching of 
the Church of Rome. It was one of the 
many factors utilised by that 
extend her power and_ establish her 
authority Hence the ace! 


that King 


trange 


uperstitions, which 


Church to 


lotal element 











RINGS 


this form of symbolism. Hence, too, 
the superstitious element which so often 
luted and degraded it. These forces, 
however, are now practically inoperative, 


England at any rate; and no mind is 
y to be disturbed by contemplating 
the media through which they worked. 


its fangs are drawn, the deadliest 
rpent may be handled with impunity. 
Several passages in the Bible show that 
he ring, at a very early period of the 
world’s history, was some- 
thing more than a mere 
personal ornament. Used 
originally as a signet at a 
time when handwriting was 
unknown, the transference 
of its custody to another had, 
as the story of Judah and 
lamar indicates, come to be 
regarded, in patriarchal 


(nce 





times, as a pledge. Turning 
over a few leaves of the 
Book of Genesis, we find 





; a proof, in the incident of 
Pharaoh placing his ring on 
Joseph’s finger, that it was recognised 
g the ancient Egyptians as 
blem of authority and in- 
of rank.* In the graphic 
of Esther, again, a very 
significance attaches to 
fiding of the ring of King 
Ah erus to Haman and subse 
tly to Mordecai; while the 
of the ruthless Jeze- 
to murder Naboth, 
nt of the sealing 
den by Darius, are 
illustrations ot the 
time of our Lord the ring had 
acquired a further and more 
ficance, so beautifully in- 
n the Parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
ht is thrown upon this passage 
~} ike’s Gospel as well as upon the 
St. Jame ke pistlh “If there 
ur assembly a man with a 
etc. (chap. 1., v. 2), when we 
in Apostolic times and even 
dur the life of our Lord, a gold ring 
the Romans at least, a badge 
iat could only be worn by per- 
at sumuilar t n 
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mission of the Emperor—a law first pro- 
mulgated by Tiberius, A.p. 22. 

Originally restricted to those who 
possessed, or whose fathers possessed, 
property to the value of 400,000 sestertize 
(about £3,250), the mght to wear a gold 
ring was extended by Aurelian to all 
soldiers of the Empire ; and, subsequently, 
under Justinian, a similar privilege was 
granted to all who had a legal claim to 
Roman citizenship. 

The wearing of rings then became a 
mania. Not only was it carried to such 
extravagant lengths that every joint of 
the fingers, and—among the women—of 
the toes also, was thus encircled, but the 
devices and subjects engraved upon the 


bezel, when not pagan, were often so 
lascivious that Clement of Alexandria 


was constrained to write very strongly 
against the general custom. Having urged 
Christians to wear but one ring, a signet, 
discarding all others, he adds: ‘* Moreover 
men ought not to wear their ring upon 
the top-joint of the finger, for this is the 
practice of women, but on the little 
finger, and pushed on, too, as far as it 
will go; thus the hand will be 
readily used for all purposes. 
And let us have, for our seals, 
a dove, or a fish, or a ship 
running before the wind, or the 
lyre of a musician, or a ship’s 
anchor; and if it represents a 
man fishing, the wearer will be 
put in mind of the Apostle, and 
of the children drawn out of the 
water. For we must not engrave 
on them images of idols, at which 
we are forbidden even to look ; 
nor a sword, nor a bow, being 
followers of peace; nor drinking goblets, 
being sober men.” 

With this key, so to 
speak, in our hand, we are 
enabled to unlock the mean- 


ing of many of the symbols 





engraved upon the ring 
which have been found in 
the catacombs and_ else 
where. Diligent research has 4 very massive 


brought to light the meaning 
of many more. The symbol 
most frequently met with 
on these old Christian rings is the mono- 
gram of Christ. Other symbols are a ship, 


GOLD EGYPTIAN 


SIGNET RING 


the emblem of the 
Church; a palm, the 
emb em of martyrdom ; 
an anchor, representing 
hope in immortality, 
doubtless suggested bv 
the familiar passage in 
sada Hebrews: *‘ Which hope 
we have as an anchot 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast”’; a 
dove, typical of peace and of the Holy 
Spirit; a stag, reminding the faithful of 
the pious aspiration of the Psalmist : ‘‘ As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after Thee, O God"; a 
horse, the emblem of strength in the faith, 
appropriated, it has been suggested, and 
adapted from that striking passage in 
Job (chapter xxxix.), which, a_ well 
known writer declares, is the finest descrip- 
tion of a horse evet 
penned. 

Strange to relate, 
even personages ol 
the pagan mythol- 
ogy appear on these 
rings, such devices 
having been em 
ployed by the early 
Christians in a 





4. ABBESSS RING OF 


concealed ens 
Thus Orpheus, en 5. THE POPE'S FAMOUS RI* 
chanting the wild sai 
beasts with the 


music of his lyre, was the secret symbol 
of Christ, as the civiliser of men, leading a!l 
nations to the faith; Ulysses, bound to 
the mast of his ship, was obscurely 
suggestive of the Crucifixion. But the 
most remarkable symbol, and, perhaps, 
the least apparent in #point of meaning 
is the fish. This was used for our Lord, 
because the letters of the Greek word tu: 
fish—IXOYE—form an acrostic of Hi 
name and title—Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Saviour 

As one touches these old rings, once 
vorn on hands long since crumbled into 
dust, and deciphers the devices upon them, 
a sense of reverence steals over the mind 
Dhese simple id circlets, tarnished and 
bent, the symb« upon them defaced o1 
half-obliterated by time these were thi 
badge Worn by men and women who 
were not ashamed to contess Christ before 
a pagan world—men and women tor whom 
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the sword, the stake, the arena, had no 
terrors. To them, at least, symbolism 
was at once a comfort and an inspiration. 

It is not only in connection with early 
Christian rings that the passage quoted 
from Clement of Alexandria is interesting. 
It contains words which, in all probability, 
suggested to one of the Roman pontiffs 
the idea of using on his signet, in remem- 
brance of the Galilean fisherman, the 
device of St. Peter, seated in a boat and 
drawing a net from the water (Fig. 5). 
Used originally for sealing private letters 
when and by whom this device was first 
adopted it is impossible to say; but 
Martin V., elected in 1417, was the first 
pope to use it officially. It has since then 
been known as the Annulus Ptscatoris, 
i.e. the Ring of the Fisherman. It is the 
Pope’s second seal of State. The first, 
which is only worn 
on the most solemn 
and important ov 
casions, IS an e@x- 
quisitely fine cameo, 
cut in bloodstone 
of the head of out 
Saviour. This, the 
Gsreat Seal, or Bulla, 
descends from on 
another ; 





at Bo pope to 
_ ANNULUS PISCATORIS, WITH but the Annulus 
SION, Piscatorts, which 


always bears the 
name of the reigning pope above tht 
device just described, is solemnly broken 
when that pontiff dies, a new ring being 
made tor his successor. 

The Annulus Piscatoris, of which we 
give an illustration (Fig. 5), may be called 
the Papal ring of investiture. The cere- 
mony is interesting and picturesqu 
According to a high authority, the late 
Mr. kdmund Water 
ton, the ring “Is 
taken into the Con 
clave with the space 


for the name lett 
blank, and as soon 
as a successIu 
scrutiny of votes ha 
been arrived at, the 


newly elected pon 
ui 1 de ared and 
conducted to the 


throne When, be 
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AND 


cardinals render homage to 
the Cardinal Camerlengo 
placing the Ring of the 


the 
sovereign, 


ipproat he > and, 


\ Fiskerman on the finger of the Pope, asks 
| his Holiness what name he will take. The 
ereign Pontiff replies, and, taking off 


first Master of the 
the 


ring, gives it to the 
(eremonies to have engraved on it 


ume he has assumed. The announce- 
t of the election is then made to the 
from the balcony of St. Peter's.” 


A curious story, by the way, is told by 
ld chronicler of a jackdaw_ that 
ecretly stole the Ring of the Fisherman 
d swallowed it. The Pope excommuni- 
ted the thief, whoever he might be, 
reupon the jackdaw lost all his feathers 
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of the bishop's investi 
ture by the receiving of 
a ring as an old-estab 
lished institution, and 
thus explains its signifi 
cation: “A ring is 
given to thebishop either 
as a badge of pontifical rank or as a seal of 
ecrets. For there are many things that 
priests, concealing from the senses of the 
vulgar and less intelligent, keep locked 
up as it were under seal.” 

At a later period the ring acquired an 
additional symbolism—that of the mystical 
union between the priesthood and the 





SILVER 


GILT ICONO- 
RING 


GRAPHIC 


Church. Nor was it confined to the priest- 
hood The nuns, among others, wore, 


pined away, until in the course of and many still wear, a ring—very similat 
( nature the ring made its ap to the modern wedding-ring 

pearance again, and was re ha inscribed with these words : 

red! To this fable, no a”) “With this ring of chastity 

doubt, the author of “In 1 [ am espoused to Christ.” 

v Legends ”’ is ta#debted pa 38 The fact that this rimg is 

he story told in’ li % Ama worn on the third finger of 

umusing doggerel known as ’ the right hand is intended 

e Jackdaw of Rheims,” & to testify that the wearer is 






h in this case it was { 


rdinal, and not a pope oa 


is inconvenienced by \ 


evish propensities of 
| Crow 
STIC 1O1 chronolos ical 
434 ] & 
eXa ide, to adapt a phrase 
; — 8. IRON 
opular in political 
may possibly cavil 
precedence given here to the 
, kk of the Fisherman, for, though 
first in importance by reason 
issociations, it is by no means 
est example of the ring being 


1 mark or symbol of ‘ecclesi 


authority. From a= very early 
the Christian church a_ gold 
with a sapphire —an emblem of 


pe is Innocent ITI. informed King 
has been the appointed symbol of 
opal dignity. St. Isidor, Bishop 


e, who died in A.p. 6236, speaks 


AT 





; ve 
' ' Bt ns s- 
MAN RIN TO WARD 





DECADE OF 
TIONAL RING 


subject to no earthly husband, 
but is wedded to a heavenly 


Spouse. The ring of an 
Abbess was more elaborate 
(Fig. 4). 

One word of explanation 


is necessary concerning the 
remarkable size of many old 
ecclesiastical rings. This is 
accounted for by their having been worn, 
at one time, not only over the glove, but 
on the thumb (Fig. 6). Moreover, the 
individual taste of the wearer sometimes 
found expression in elaborate and cum 
brous Many costly rings were 
also worn by popes, cardinals, and bishops 
alike —Pope Julius IL., whose portrait by 
Raphael hangs in the National Gallery, 
is wearing no than six. 

Apropos of the ring being used as a 
mark of investiture, an interesting incident 
John of Salisbury may be 
According to the grant of 
all islands belonged to, the 


DEVO- 


settings 


fewel 


recorded by 
mentioned. 
Constantine 


see of Rome; and when Pope Adrian IV. 
ceded and gave to Henry IL, King of 
England the island of Ireland, in 


ssession, he sent as a mark 
gold ring set with 
however, be 


hereditary po 
ot investiture a 
emerald It 


large 


would, 


a fine 








symbolism—and 
ination —too far to sup- 
that this Was 
ted with any reference 
to the popular desig 
nation of the isle. 
Purning from ecclesiastical 
rings to those of less digni 


stretching 
MWNag 


pose 


SCICE 


stone 


How 





GOLD DEATH hed import, we come into 
ne closer touch not only with 
their symbolism, but with 

the religious sentiments which animated 


the ‘‘ common people” at a time when the 
dividing line between faith and 
stition was very imperfectly defined. In 
the Iconographic rings, for example, which 
usually bore a representation of the Virgin 
or some saint or saints (Fig. 7), and which 
much worn in England and Ireland 
fifteenth century, the idea of 
talisman obtrudes it- 
self Phat the figure of St. Chris 
topher bearing the infant Jesus 
across a river would, if engraved 
ona ring, preserve the wearer from 
death by drowning, may be cited 
as an instance of the = super 
stitions of the time 

rhe ring with the heart-shaped 


supel 


were 
during the 
charm o1 
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cause of the ten bosses 
round the hoop, Is not 


so obvious Dating, as 


near as can be ascel 
tained, from the time of 
Henry VI . the decade 





ring is supposed to have 


partly as a 

AN ENGLISH ME- 
and partly ds MORIAL OR MOURN- 
a stimulus to ING RING 


been worn 
penance 
an aid and 
devotional exercises, es- 
pecially at night, when a certain number 
of prayers had to be repeated. As each 
‘Ave’ was completed was marked off, 
by turning a boss, this being 
repeated until ten ‘ Aves’” had been said. 
A strangely morbid phase of religious 
sentiment, which held sway during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, found 
expression in the “ death's head” rings, 
one of which is’ here’ shown 
(Fig. rr). Even Luther's imagina- 
tion was led captive by this craze 


so to speak, 


for the display of mortuary em- 
blems, one of his rings, now pre- 
served at Dresden, being of this 
design. His betrothal ring, how- 


which is now at Leipsic, 1s 
extraordinary. On one 


ever,r, 
still more 


bezel (Fig. 9), the lid of which side of the hoop is a crucifix, to- 
opens, disclosing a bambino, or in 13. mEMoniaL Rina, «ether with palm-leaf, a branch 
fant, repareacrd of which on the 18TH CENTURY of hyssop, and spear, while at 
person Was su] posed not only to the foot of the cross are several! 
be a preservative against many evils, but) dice and nails; on the other side are a 
to effect miraculous cures, is typical of a sword and a ladder, the hoop being sur- 
credulity still prevalent in Italy mounted by a small ruby—a truly re- 


Even the Jews who kept themselves 
singularly free from the superstitions which 
be douded men minds during the Middle 
Ages, fell victims to the widespread dread 
of the “ evil eve and the ring bearing 
an upraised hand (Fig. 10), with a Hebrew 


inscription upon the palm, was then 
talisman to avert this calamity. The 
inscription ru “ JEHOVAH, Jerusalem, 


the Holy City,” and is really an appeal for 
Divine protection The uplifted hand 
0 inscribed believed to ward off the 
powel ot the evil eve.’ 

Phe “Crucifix” ring, to 


) een m= nearly every 


museum, calls for no word 
Sti f explanation or com 
ment; but the purpose 


of the ‘ Decade rn 
(1 S), thu tvled be 











markable annular adornment ! 

Although barely within the confines of 
our subject, it is mteresting to note that 
the memorial rings so extensively worn by 
the Cavaliers and others after the tragic 
Whitehall, bore a miniature 
skull skeleton. In 
shown in the accompanying illus- 
12), the hoop consists of two 
enamel, bear- 
a small coffin, 


event at 
representation of 
the ring 
tration (Fix 


skeleton in gold and white 


ing on their upraised arms 
the lid of which, when 
raised, discloses another 
skeleton within! During rs; € 
the eighteenth century, GAYS 
- , 
memorial ring though Wa 
1 , \ > 
till fashionable, were less LS (p 
1 Wey 
vrucsomely sugvestive ot ’ 
’ EARLY CHRISTIAN 
tie charnel-house WEDD:!NG-RING, 
(his I 3) BYZANTINE 
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RINGS AND 
wedding 
ts symbol 
ittle need 


Instance 


ution o1 
Presented 


ceremony, its original significa- 


sa pledge or promise to fulfil the 


his was before the Christian 
centuries later, but at a period 


ot be fixed with certainty, another 


ven which denoted the fulfilment 
dye For a considerable time 


ntroduction the taste of the bride 
nfluenced, no doubt, by the wishes 


cle seems to have determined 


its shape and design, 
ae the two Byzantine 
wedding-rings of the 
eleventh century here 
illustrated (Figs. 14 
and 15) offering a 
curious contrast to 
the plain hoop now 
almost universally 
used Phe representa 
tion of our Savioul 
uniting the bride and 


m conveys its own meaning. 


re beautiful is the symbolism 
mmal ring (Fig. 16), a ring 
y constructed that, when the 
closed, they appear as one, 
the unity of husband and 
duced about the time of the 
these beautiful rings were 
ely used during the Eliza- 
betrothal as well as 
Sir Thomas Gresham's 
was of this kind, and so, 
Martin Luther's. 


tT asomewhat simt- 


d expression in the 

t Paradise’ rings 
other product of the 
lencies of the six 
\lleged, on rathet 
rity, to have been 
Jews in Germany 
these small cy 
dorned with cleverly 


entations of uch 
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scenes or incidents 
as the Creation, 
the Temptation, the 
Fall, and the Ex- 
pulsion from Eden, 
the lesson thus con- 
veyed being twofold 
n character — first, 
the unity of man 
and wife: and, 
secondly, their joint suffering in even the 
most untortunate doom. 

The symbolism of the ring, both as a 
mark of investiture and as typifying the 
union of the sovereign with his people, 
is still preserved and perpetuated in th» 
Coronation ring It was to this that 
Queen Elizabeth referred when, pointing 
to a sparkling gem upon her finger, she 
told the Commons that when she received 
that ring she had solemnly 
bound herself in marriage 
to the realm. 

When our beloved King, 
George V., is crowned at 
Westminster Abbey this 
month, the Coronation 
ring will be placed on his 
finger by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury with this 





18. RING WORN BY 
KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


solemn admonition: “ Re- OF JERUSALEM 


ceive this ring, the ensign 

of kingly dignity and of defence of 
the Catholic faith, that as you ar 
this day consecrated head of the king 
dom and people, so, rich in faith, and 
abounding im good works, you may 
reign with Him who is King of Kings, to 
whom be glory and honour for ever and 
evel Amen,”’ 

The ring used on this occasion is that 
of Queen Victoria, the hoop having been 
enlarged to fit the late King Edward's 
tinge! The principal stone is a large 
rounded sapphire encircled by brilhants. 
Che sapphire is inlaid with five 
rubies, which form a St. George’s 
9 Cross; while the shoulders of 
a the hoop are enriched with 
RY) «smaller gems. By a happy touch 
of symbolism, reminiscent — of 
Elizabeth's famous de 
claration, this ring has’ been 
named the ‘ Wedding- ring of 
england.” \ charming fancy, 
charmingly expressed 


(huecen 
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George the First--Pauper 


A Story of Lights and Shades 





By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


i\ i fierce struggle witl 
te entity conscrence 
jon a rivet party 


that George 


he knew 


t NN Infirm Ward, Bridg 
lowly dying, and would 
for le ith dim and anxiou 
1 the lawn, a slender figure in 
le-brimmed hat shadin 
] ( i vith head bent 
é ing in a perplexed 
ered to and he 
behind het ch el 
t a Hie tho 1 I 
ld G e lying so pati ly in 
n t ill hotter ward nd now 
it iding tl ) ya) | 
t ot ree re | 
i | koo in her ¢ nl 
I a lhe t ( pa 
( the river she t t 
| ( i clue 1 
it half » She 
reel el ! 
lon | » vo! 
k het in unexpect 
ulel = lve ji { 
And i like a 
I ( \ I] lt 
Init l | t 
lL have il 
| it 
( i ( { ( 
[—] 1 
’ ‘ it i 3 rin 
And Ma l | 
1 cal 1 Helen 
! ] , 
( Isl \nd 
() k : hi ' 
| And ‘ ‘ 
| 1 
cruel ci 


l id why had she 


her Workhouse day 


ing her hand forgotten 


this wa And why 
had she undertaken to visit a Workhouse at 
all She was not religious, and never 
pretended to be It was all very well for 


a weekly visit to 


old 


and knit shawls 


the other lad who paid 
the ward Lene 


to fashion mat 


hing the poor inmates 
and basket 


ristians, and the majority of 


them looked it but, for herself, it was dif- 
ferent She had only undertaken the work 
fro. caprice and to make her feel “* sort of 
ynfortabl | had distinetly stated to 
the hea | iwon lady that she should 
neve Lark | us to her ward and should 
mi | henever she had a more 
important ¢ ivement. Yet, strange to say 
he never did mi Monday after Monday 
iw her ref ng invitations to bridge par 
tie | irtic river parties, and other 
rts of For in her heart of hearts 
liked and en] ved ing to see her old 
en Phi ition of being a Lady Boun- 
ful wa ind pleasant one, and she 
liked to 1 em t l 1 tea and new 
lanl « na ee the old eve brighten, 
ind he their quaverimn laughs at her 
little ] 

Phe ( e two George whom she 
had ¢ ( (;eorge the First and George 
the ~ l to distin l them sweet 
i | nul oO ere just nodding their 
live ti! in the in in Summer on 
benche e tlagged rd and holding 
then t l hands to the fire in wintel 
vith 1 n bu » be let alone and 
» dre e old ld l 

Phen is jer the Lrishman, who 
iled hea \ irl ind who was the life 
4 the place th hus hus ir and ready wit. 
I] | ‘ ened fhe Chicken 
| t t the ward mw only seventy 

x i int I I yell Seventy 
IX | ou indeed to those who are much 
nearer the Vall »> near that the look ol 

el nal ( mation 1 ilread on the 
{ 
Ix ually for Christopher 
1 litth irdsman Ile was 
ruil re the mayjorit of the wards- 











thy 


nd down the long stone 


GEORGE THE 


very white-faced He alwavs 
Jerry’s jokes in an cager little 
yuugh in fear that he might miss 
humour of them ; and—Heaven 


there was so little humour in 
e that that would have been a 
time he scrubbed the ward 


rrow bigger, and every time he 


Staircase 


for the meals his poor splay-feet seemed 
to drag eavier and heaviet He suffered 
f troubk he had worked in a 
| ing factory and each week Kit 
1 that he was thinner and whiter, 
ew that soon there would be in 
( her's place another wardsman, and 
rr 
O of the men was seized with fits at 
enient moments. He had been a 
he told his admiring audience 
( came to,”’ and had been so 
| ed about and mauled by various bad 
ed cattle that “fits had come upon 
f a sudden loike,’’ and he lost his 
j \W he was not having fits he related 
others exciting stories about the 
Family, more particularly of Queen 
\ nd her Consort Ihe one they 





1d liked best Wa ot 





a quarrel 
tween Victoria and Albert, 
locked Ou en 


l and of how, 


Tie 


when the Oucen 


ion, and on inquiry to his 

re replied The Oueen of 

( tughty-like he refused to 

ut of how, when at the end of 

e again knocked, and on his 

quiry, rephed meekly Your 

ked the door and ive her 
und said enter my wife ! 
unt Jerry, to c | feelin 

e interest im the tory, would 

! ! t politely 

] e | Ci e | t wa 
( \ Kit When the other 

e food thie rea oups 

| 1 | ec pie rust he 

Am vhen Wat que oned him 

’ " ‘ ] VW } it hie vd 

‘ " ‘ te for | ‘ ti 


FIRST 





PAUPER 


been heard to say, with 


pride assuredly 


pardonabl 
No 
] 


ing had ever been known to pass his lips, 


not one word of grumbling or repin- 


though he had “ seen better days.’”” He was 
always cheery, always contented There's 
your pension waiting for you if you wants 
it,’ he said to them once; “‘every Jack 
man of you can leave the place.”’ 
How's you going to live on five bob 
a week when there’s nobody to live wid 
you or look after you asked Bill Evans. 
rell me that kent, food, clothes, coal, 
light, and a bit of baccy 
Exactly, said George. hen don't 
you think as we ought to keep quiet as 
long as we stops here ? Nobody makes us ; 
and it seems mean.’ He smiled to soften 


the others shuffled uneasily. 


ve admitted that there was a cer- 


his words, and 


It must 


tain degree of excitement in his life denied 


to the rest—the excitement of racing George 


the Second in going to bed. Lvery after- 
noon, summer and winter, these two old 
men, as the clock struck four, prepared for 
bed They vere tired, they were feeble, 
their chau were hard, their beds were 
COS) And what a race there was as to 
who should be in first 

George the First was eighty-seven vears 
and four mont! and George the Second 


was ¢ tv-seven vears and three months; 
und George the First generally won, which 
was very creditable, as he was the eldet 
but then George the Second was so very 
particular about the folding of his stock- 
il 

\t 3 a.m. it had been George the First's 


habit to get up and have a pipe smoking 
in bed being against the rules He made 
hi ilf-ounce of shag, allowed weekly by 
the Workhouse authorities, last in a most 

hin vay He would fill his old 
clay suut a quarter full, take one long, 
deliciou pull, and then pretend to fall 
asleep ; and just as his pipe was on the 
| t of out he would wake up with 
i l k nother pr 1! then more 
lut ind on for nearly an hour, 


in and 
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frocks and had 
becaust he ré 
picking out all 
and ul le LI 
opics of the d 
fa 
You mu i 
L\ 1 don't 


) i ) 

She held fo 
jo! quarter ol 
the First nee 

tluabl ( 

ab 

lol ) l 

lid nt wa 
| m C res 

\ ttle 
} { ee late 
I nurs 

! 
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“*You aust be Socialists,’’ 


fell 


But it wa 


! discussed the news and — tion upon 
in her enthusiastic, 


breath- 
seven days Ge 


Socialists,’’ she said one 


don't I 


jug 


Q)yer (,corae 


on the subject of Socialism 





hour by the clock. George — which were in 

1 at it anxiously oO much tor’s handwriting: 
ted; and he didn’t know worrving 
ht Bernard Shaw chap ashamed of it 


he didn't want to. What about having 
to hear of the hanging of sort of thing t 
e murderer. polished tloor of the 
it George the First that his sense of sm 
1 to Kit on her last visit who had welcor 
imused her greatly Hle atfected plea 
| ailing for a week, feeble life he had led 
rc and at length the for on olid 


the 


for one week only 


old bed, and he never lett it 


love 


scribed 


found a n 


>we 











































doctor gave orders that he 
should leave the ol l, 
tumbledown ward and_ be 
moved to the grand new 


Infirmary, where he would 
receive careful nursing and 
be put on an invalid diet. 
But 
loudly 
didn't 


Infirmary: he 


George protested 


and strongly. He 
want to go to any 
wasn't ill 
He kept appealing to Chris- 

the 
it he was no troubl 
would be 


He could 


dress himself, and 


topher wardsman, to 


say thi 


and never ani 


trouble wash 
himsclf 
even make his own bed if 
they 
He turned a deaf ear to the 


would give him tim 


doctor remarks about the 


fresh eggs and tasty milk 


puddings a nd sweet- 


scented flowers he would 


find in the new Infirmary 


r because she did not pray He didn’t want any of them He had 
ad the Bible to them—not always disliked fresh egg musty ones 
rreligious, but because the had more flavour about them; and as 
lain visited them twice a for the scent flowers, it reminded him 
duty most conscientiously. of funeral and milk puddings were only 
v“ecause she wore such pretty fit for children But it was all of no use 
ich a charming face, and The doctor was firm ; and one afternoon, afte 
| the newspaper to them, an attack of faintness, he was borne away 
the most exciting murders’ by the ambulance, and a feeling of desola- 


ward 
In exactly 
was back in his 


He lay 


the Irn 


lef again 


ee how you can help it there with a si fied look on his dear old 
at her with tolerant eves face, and once again Iistened to exciting 

et on to something more © stories of the Royal Kamily, and to Jerry 
olitu but were too polite impressive rendering of “ Littl brown 


thee 
bed hung a ¢ 
these words in the doc- 


‘Brought back 


But George was not in the least 


id something 
a hot, silly 
ar, and how the beeswaxed 
Infirmary had annoyed 


the ward 


dl return with such un- 
never knew of the awful 
poor doctor and nurses 


week, 




















GEORGE THE 
Kit was thinking of this now as she paced 
of his little chuckle 
she referred 
she stroked 


ip and down the lawn ; 
of contented amusement when 
insubordination, while 
old wrinkled hand. 

had 
natter where I am ? 
ible, do I, 


ding look at 


‘Such a fuss about 
said. ‘‘ What 
I don’t give much 
Christopher the 
the little 
‘I wants to sleep mostly, and 


miss,’’ he can 

Again 

splay-footed 

irdsman 
day I mayhap go to sleep and neve1 

up again.’ 

And never wake up again ! Kit's heart 


racted these words. 
fallen 


cy clids 


as she thought of 
such 
iow! That 
upon the 


Sut sing a sleep had 
the tired 
tired 


that the tired hands were folded, and 


upon 
had 
again to 


eyes never 


the old pipe put away for ever ! 
I 


Her own eyes brimmed. She stooped and 
a little bunch of flowers rapidly, 


Her mind was 


gathered 


selecting the most fragrant. 


made up She was going to George the 
Firs Dick might want her—a smile of 
reat happiness forced itself through the 
tears but George the First needed her 
more—to-day. There were all the years fo 
Dick 

She sped across the lawn to the house, 

patched a hastily-scribbled note to Dick 


ervant, and 

ten min- 
was cycling 
white 
lusty road to 


rnorth 


* * * 


The ward 
ed very dark 
and gioomy as she 


ted in out of 


yt sunshine 
and Ol a mo 
her dazzled 
ould not find 
George the First 
heard a 
tired voice whi 
per lI knew 
ae 


he’d come 


Chey were all 


, 
clustered | 


red round 

d, and a 

I e and the 
iplain were ‘ 
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‘He related to the others exciting stories "—). 





and her heart stood still, for she had 
death. 
But she need not have been frightened, 


there ; 
never seen 


for it was sleep indeed coming very gently, 
very tenderly to poor old George the First. 

[hey gave way for her as she fell on her 
knees beside the bed and took his hand in 
hers. 

‘I knew you'd come,” he whispered ; 
“they thought wouldn’t, as 
late. but She had to bend 
her head to catch the feeble, panting words. 


you you was 


I knew better.”’ 


(And I wanted to say good-bye to you, and 
to—and to’’—she wiped the dew of death 
from the forehead to thank for the 
baccy and for readin’ the murders, and 
everythink.”” He lay still for a 
moment, white and exhausted, the 
breath fluttering through the parted lips. 
“Could you, could 


you 


and for 
feeble 


Then again he rallied. 
you say a bit of a prayer for me—just a 
little The dim looked 
hers wistfully, beseechingly, and Kit buried 
her face in her hands in an agony of tears. 


one ?”’ eyes into 


What should she do? It was years since 
she had prayed. What should she say ? 
She had forgotten everything but grace 


before meals. 
There was dead silence in the ward. They 
were all waiting for her. A bluebottle buzzed 
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verse, and he was leaving her. Space and 
time stood still for her. 
And then inspiration came: 


* Lead, kindly Light 


(she whispered, while the tears dropped 








from her eyes to the coarse, white coverlet) 
unid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on 
The night is dark and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on,” 





And so on through the beautiful, haunting 
lines of humble entreaty and _ child-like 
faith, her faltering voice growing clearer 
and firmer till she came to the last: 


“And with the morn those Angel faces smile 


Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.* 


// 


And then George the First opened his eyes 


~and smiled—and was gone. 


* * * * . 





They led her gently away. Down the 
long stone staircase, with faltering steps, she 
crept, through the wide doors into the strong, 
sweet sunshine—and straight into Dick's 
arms 

For he was there, waiting for her 
eagerly, adoringly And there in the court- 
yard, right in front of the Workhouse, with 
its countless windows, right in front of the 
nurses, casuals, regular inmates, and errand 


boys, he took her into his big strong arms 





then and for all time. 


> * * * 


‘Down the long stone staircase.” x 
And people said she wa a changed Kit 





ponderously on a window-pane. WNit’s dry She still laughed and sang and _ played 
lips moved, but no sound came. and was the hfe of any and every party, 
‘Oh, George the First,’’ she sobbed at but somehow she was different. What was 


last, ““I can't! I don’t know how to it? In her eyes was a look of serene hap- 





pray I have forgotten everything. Oh, piness beyond and above the happiness of 
forgive me, George 1 am sorry.” this world, on her lips the smile of con- 
But he did not seem to hear her. His tentment which lights up and irradiates the 
eyes were closed faces of those who have knowledge and 
Our Father suggested the chaplain understanding of the hidden things of life 
in a whisper, but Kit did not hear him. They wondered and marvelled 
Her eyes were on George. She watched the Only Dick understood, only he knew of \ 
vhitening face and knew that he had begun her stumbling and groping after that great 


the crossing ind that she could not help and kindly Light the Light of the World 
lim, could say no word of comfort She And when she found it he humbly thanked 
had failed him at the last. God for having created a Kit like his, tot 


Again she buned her face in her hands, having given her to him; and his one 


wrestling with herself, crying dumb for prayer unspoken, perhap but in his 
help to something She forgot the othe: heart Wa that he hould lve worthy of 
George and herself were alone in the un: her and die worthy 


\(F 
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WHAT TO DO WITH GOOSEBERRIES 


By 


cost a shilling a pound 


vould probably be considered 

irable comestible but because 

sily grown in any small garden, 

wr twopence a quart, they are— 
contrariness of human nature 

a humble fruit, only to be par- 

homely occasions, and relegated 

» the inmates of the nursery and 

however! ome ensible house- 


willingly make the most of a 


od article of food, and the 
ip culled from cookery books 
till-rooms of our grandmothet 
ful to those who appreciate the 


deliciously {] 


ivoured, fruit 


berry. 


nd green Loose 


Green Gooseberries Preserved Whole 


{ the 


largest 
into a pan 
them cook until the 
broken 


but not 


eberri ut of the pan (a very 

the least likely to break the 

» them into a bow! of cold 

» of finely crushed loaf 

pit of water until a cleat 

produced \ quantity of 

ind this must be taken of 

I Let the ruy t cold 

f 1 a preset in, poul 
et tl | mia sk 

c¢ pat tt 
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night. Next day take out the gooseberries, 
boil the syrup until it begins to look ropy, 
add the fruit 


again, and let all simmer very 
until the 


thick. Lift 
out the fruit and put it into shallow pots, 
and cold 
This is a delicious preserve 


slowly syrup 1s very 


when the syrup has got 


pour it 
into the pots 
even when first made, but it greatly im- 


proves with keeping. 


A Gooseberry Jelly which Resembles Guava Jelly 


Cut off the tops and tails’ from 12 Ib 
of green gooseberries, place them in a 
colander and let cold water run on to them 
for ten minutes, then turn intoa preserving- 


pan, add 4 quarts of cold water and simmet 


very gently until the fruit is thoroughly 
cooked and the skins are soft and 
broken. Kinse a jelly-bag in hot water, 
fasten it between two chairs and place a 
basin underneath Pour the hot fruit in 
and let the juice drain through. Weigh 
the juice and return it to the preserving-pan 


Lift 


Same 


oil for 


1c pan 


rapidly twenty minutes. 
off the and add the 


weight of crushed loaf sugar as juice, stirring 


! stove 


t 


it in by degrees till all is dissolved Replace 


the pan on the fire and boil for twenty 
inutes, stirring constantly. Test the jelly 
on a cold plate; if it sets at once it Is 
ufficiently cooked, but if it runs it must be 
boiled for a little longer. 
Gooseberry Fool 
his wholesome dish is always much liked 


by children, and during the gooseberry season 
y] 


: of jam for breakfast and 


if 





tea. It can be prepared in several different 
ways and be either simple or claborate, as 
desired. ‘The fruit in all cases should be 
unripe. 

\ simple method : the 


put them in a stew-pan with 


“Top and tail 
Foost berries, 


a little cold water—just enough to prevent 


the fruit from burning. Stew very slowly 
until the skins are tender, then rub them 
through a coarse sieve, using the back of 
a wooden spoon to facilitate the process. 


Sweeten the pulp to taste and set it aside 
cold Just before add_ fresh 
stirred in gradually until the fool has 


until 
milk 
acquired the « 


Set ond 


serving 
onsistency of cream. 

Cut off the “ tops and 
tails ’’ and put the fruit into a brown stone 


method : 


jar with a very little water. Cover the Jar, 


stand it in a saucepan of boiling water (or 


in the oven’ until the fruit is well cooked, 
then pass the pulp through a sieve. Add 
ugar to taste. Beat the yolks of two eggs 


with a pint of milk and cook them together 
until the The pulp and 
custard both 
quite cold If you wish for a very pretty 
the fool in 


custard thickens. 


must not be mixed until are 


and good-tasting sweet, serve 


custard dishe placing a tablespoonful of 


stiffly-whipped cream on the top of cach. 


Savoy fingers, plain, or split and spread 


or other fancy biscuits, 


dish 


vith whipped cre 


may be arranged on the same and 


eaten with the gooseberry fool. 
Gooseberry Meringue 


Put 1 quart of green gooseberries, “ topped 


and tailed,”’ into a stew-pan with a teacupful 
of water and 4 oz. of white sugar When 
ooked rub them through a sieve Add to 
the pulp 1 oz. of butter, 2 oz. of fine bread- 
crumbs and_ the olk of two well-beaten 


eggs Whisk all together, pour into a pu 
dish lined with rt pastry, and bake in a 
moderate oven for half an hour. Whip the 
vhite of the « a stiffly as possible 
adding a little castor sugar and a pinch of 
alt Pile the meringue on top of the 
pudding and stand the pie-dish in a cool 
oven until the whites of the eggs are nicely 


coloured 


N.B The door of the oven should be 
left open and the eringue closel itched 
a if itt cooked ne minute too long the 
ip] mc and the urface of the 

eringue be leathery. The hite 
rt ef hould alway be whipp doin a 
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cold 
hot. 

This pudding may be eaten either cold 
or hot. 


the kitchen is generally too 


plac es 


Gooseberry Water 


is an agreeable and refreshing summer 
drink. Take any required quantity of 
ripe fruit and beat it well with a wooden 


spoon, press the juice through a strainer 
and put it into an enamel-lined saucepan 
Add equal cold boil for 
minute, strain muslin 
Sweeten with castor sugar and flavour with 
When put 

into a jug 
pour the gooseberry water over them. 


parts of water, 


one then through 


lemon juice. serving, some 


pieces of ice large glass and 


Gooseberry Sauce 


is often served with mackerel and it is some- 
rhe 


Ot seberric Ss 


times eaten with roast green 


roose 
from 
hot, 


seasoning ol 


pulp is extracted 
as for ‘‘ fool,”’ 
butter and a 
added If 


sugar can be 


peppel 


green 
with a 
salt 


made piece of 


and sugar 
the 


little cayenne 


a sharper sauce is desired 


omitted and a 


substituted. 


SOME RECIPES FOR RED GOOSEBERRIES 


Gooseberry Cheese 


is best when made with red, hairy-skinned 
fruit. ‘“‘Top and tail’ some fully ripe 
gooseberri tew them in a jar in the 
oven until soft, then pre through a sieve. 
Weigh the pulp, and to every 1 Ib. allow 


| Ib. of crushed loaf sugar. Put the pulp 


in a stew-pan, and when it boils add the 
sugar—a little at a time Boil for half an 
hour, removing the scum as it rises, and 
stirring continuously, for the thick mixture 
is very liable to burn Pour on to plates 
and stand these in a cool oven so _ that 
the “ cheese may thoroughly dry When 
cold divide into squares with a silver knife 


store in tin 
Thi 


than an 


with white paper in between the 


layers cheese is MOT like a swect- 


meat ordinary prescrve and forms 


paniment to blancmanges, 


other 


al deliciou ACCOM 


rice moulds, and imilar ‘* shapes.” 


An Excellent Jelly Made from Ripe Red 
Gooseberries 
Pop and tail a gallon of ripe goose 
and 
their 


nom a preserving-pan 
vielded all 


pues Pour this through a jelly-bag and 
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= lo every 3 lb. add 1 Ib. of red- Rice and Gooseberry Pudding 
old puree previously prepared in the Spread 6 oz. of rice over a moistened and 
Boil these quickly for a quarter floured pudding-cloth and place on it 1 Ib. 
. uur, then draw the pan from the of gooseberries which have been weighed afte 
in gradually half their weight the heads and stalks are removed. Gather 
When this has dissolved boil the edges of the cloth carefully together, 
for six minutes, skim thoroughly, leaving room for the rice to swell, and plunge 
If sufficiently cooked, pour into into boiling water. Cook for an hour and 
a quarter Serve with coarse brown sugar. 
Clat) > pleased to answer inquiries on matters dealt with in these pages. Letters, which 
tamped envelope enclosed, should be addressed ‘‘ Home Department,’’ THE QUIVER 

La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
SOCIAL GRACES IN THE HOME 
By MONICA WHITLEY 
s of nt sympathy, a few society woman who is the reverse in her own 
setae oe . _ ee home. To set off against this I have met 
nee between happiness and 5 
with whom we live.” people who were jeered at by their acquaint- 
STOPFORD BROOKE. ances because of their niggardliness, who 
é i rt of living with people—how few were really stinting themselves to help some 
ever learn it perfectly, for it poor relation. 

clfishness, loyalty, sympathy, and But all the same, the fact remains that 
irted tolerance wide enough to we do not make the same efforts towards 
S divergent views and varying amiability and sweetness in the home as 


Even amongst those who love 
deeply much elf-restraint 
for temperaments and _ tastes 
in a large family that 

eat 1s another's porson 
make a great mistake in ex- 
ir home people what is_ not 





( e might as well blame a 
r not being a bet Keach must 


own personality on his own 

On the other hand we are too much 

nub and discourage originality. 

y thoughtful, clever girl is afraid to 
pinions in the home circle 

| is laughed at and derided as 
rself to be cleverer than the 
either means that the girl, hurt 
hrinks into herself and hei 


nted, or she leaves home and 
vhich 1 more congenial 

he home ha lost 
1 that so man people show to 
the best side of their character, 
rel een at hom I have 
enial, kindly man of business, 


ifter because of his good nature, 


ody at home ; 


vn the sympathetic, courteous 


77! 





we do in the outside world. We argue, if 
we are bad-tempered, “ It is a well-known 
failing of mine and my family understand 
me, so it doesn’t matter. They take no 
notice of my unkind speeches,”’ we Say, ‘as 
they know I do not mean them.’’ 

If one expostulates with a husband on 
account of his lack of courtesy to his wife, 
he will argue, ‘‘ Oh, I'm not demonstrative, 
and my wife knows better than to expect 
me to fetch and carry for her. She knows 
my affection for her without that.’’ Too 
much is taken for granted in every home, and 
in some families especially, any display of 
affection is looked upon with amusement, if 
not with disgust 

But surely the little courtesies which oil 
the wheels of life are equally as useful in the 
home as outside it. Who would dream of 
giving a stranger unasked-for advice ? Yet 
it is done every day in the home. Who 
would accept kindnesses and_ self-sacrifice 
from a friend without some expression of 
thanks ? Yet they are taken as a matter ot 
course from father or mother. 

Does a daughter ever think, for instance, 
that her mother is hungering for loving 
words from her ? Does she ever imagine 





















that the simple words, ‘* Mother, 1 do love 
you,”’ would wipe out the memory of years 
ot bitter toil? If she did she would be 
spared the bitter remorse of after years 
which made a girl write to me some such 
words as these ‘Oh, if my mother could 
only come kack to me for but one hour, how 
[ would tell her how I loved her! How I 
would beg her forgiveness of the careless, 


irritable words I used 
How I would throw 
tell her she was the 
world. And 

And yet 
She had been unselfish and attentive to her 
herself of 
many luxuries and comforts in order to give 
them to her. But the thing she will never 
that she that 
love which was real and true, but vet never 
Black 

We 
without telling them how 
them ; 
our households pass from us before we even 


to speak to her! 
my arms round her and 
best mother in all the 
is too late!’ 

the girl had been a good daughter. 


now it 


mother, and she had deprived 


forget is never told her love 


found verbal expression. As Hugh 


“We are afraid of 
friends die 


Says, sentiment. 


let oul 
the sweetest souls of 


much we owe 


know we have taken everything and given 


nothing.’ 


We must also learn to be broad-minded 
if we are to live happily with other We 
must learn to respect their point of view 
and to remember that everyone sees a 
thing with a difterent pai ot cyes. We 
must not force our Own opinions on others, 
but give the same deference to. theirs 
aS we expect lor our own, We must re 


house can 
the 


when 


that one 
the peace 


There are times in every family 


member person in a 


destroy and happiness of all 


rest, 
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one can with advantage be 
deaf rhe 


much resents from a sister 


both blind and 


sarcasti Sspece hes one s 


cross, 


are probably the 
result of overtaxed nerves, and one cannot 
hard struggling for the 
them. So if 


know how she is 


mastery over love is love 


at all, let us 


oul 


make allowances 


One seldom hears now the expression 
‘the duty one owes to one’s family al 
it almost seems as if the feeling it describe 


is dying out. It is true that it was sometimes 


carried to excess, but in its right proportion 


it is inseparable from any true family life 
Absolute loyalty to one another should be 
early inculcated. To hear one member of 


a family ‘‘ running down another: to a 


stranger is intolerable, and only in special 


circumstances is it advisable for one to 
the faults of 


the outer 


mention brothers or sisters to 
those ot 


within the 


world. I-ven “ strangers 


gates ’ paying guests, gover- 


nesses, et should have this spirit of loyalty, 


and should regard themselves as bound to 
refrain from repeating anything said by the 
family or from adverse criticism of them. 

rhe spirit of comradeship is also needed. 


There should be pride in the achievements 


of others, ecagerness for their welfare, and 
generous whole - hearted praise for their 
cHlorts. pon people are afraid of giving 


praise, but I believe that more failures are 


wrought by want of praise than through 
excess of it The outside world is fickle 
and unstable in its appreciation, but let the 


home be a place where no honest effort goes 
unnoticed or 
fullest 


forgiven 


unpraised, where hearts can 


confidence, and where all 


forgotten. 


speak in 


otiences are and 


SO Be Sb 
FOR THE GARDEN 


b hee love for flowers and gardens is one 
that ooner or ljates 

most of u inclined sometimes to 

wonder why the care of plants should prove 


comes home to 


and one Js 


o tascinating Is not the reason found in 
the fact that the gardener's work is never 
don and that always his thoughts must 
be in the happy future? It has been well 


aid by the Poet Laureate that uccessful 


gardening hes in domg the right thing at 
the right time and all who have a garden 
know how very true this is. But the success 
that rewards on gardening efforts mean 
very much more than thi It means that 
when skies are dull and grey, visions of spring 
blossoms are in the mind's eve, to be followed 


772 


Mar h 


summer 


blow by beds and 
ne of the 
growing 


winds 
bloom, 


when the 
borders ot 
simplest aids to success in flowe1 
is the possession of a reliable guide, such as 
gardening paper, which, if it is 

keeps the reader thoroughly 
to the work he should do every 


which he should do 


a weekly 
up - to-date, 
informed as 
week and. the 
it. Such a paper is the Gardener, 
especially designed to meet the 
the amateur Its pages are full of simple, 
practical in that cannot tail to 
teach the uninitiated, made still more in- 
telligible b ketches. The Gardener, the 
price penny 
the amateur 


way In 
which is 
wants ol 


tructions 


only on weekly, 1s 


ideal 


of which 1 


comm panhlon 
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A Pageant Royal 
YAWING and hammering, flag-hanging 
S bunting-draping ; the prepara- 
or the Great Occasion were proceed- 
and my friend and I were viewing 
rrations and forecasting the weather. 
lot of fuss to make about the Corona- 


[ remarked tentatively, by way of 
a conversation My friend looked 
tful And what seems strange to 


| continued, as he did not reply, “is 
lue preponderance of the military 


element ; why could not the procession be 
osed of the Empire's preachers, and 

en, and authors—-the men of peace, 

of soldiers, and the trappings of 


Perhaps it would not be so 

he replied, in his slow way; 

ck frock coats and silk hats are re- 
table, but hardly impressive.”’ ‘“ But 
ly does not need spangled flags, red 
and brass bands to show that we 
| to our King and our Empire ? ” 
yt so sure,”’ replied my friend, as 


ngers toyed with one of the decorations ; 


re is a time for demonstration, and 
ntry, and show You know that I 

no Jingo, yet when the time for the 
comes, and the band strikes up 

God Save the King!’ I shall feel a thrill 
t t will touch me to the heart I shall 
nd wave my hat, and feel a better 

for it all And so will the millions 

vill turn out on this great occasion.”’ 
But urcly, | protested, “that is not 
tisn We could be just as patriotic 

ved at home and did the business 

keeps the Empire going.” ‘ True,” 
frend ‘but patriotism, like 

needs an occasion to express itself, else 


cold Our mutual friend Tom 
and spends six days 
every seven toiling hard to give het 

ease and comfort that shall make 


Yet have you not noticed how 
he ha erown of late how that 
| sparkle that used to shine in het 


hed, and that in spite of the 
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comfort that surrounds her, she has grown 
listless and commonplace?” I nodded 
“Tom Smith loves her just as much 
perhaps more—than when he took his bride 
across the threshold of their new little 
home, but you see he has forgotten to 
express it of late, and so the bonny bride 
has become the careworn woman. You see 
she needs a fresh coronation—just a bit of 
demonstration to show that the old love is 
still there.’’ 
se 

Love's Coronation 
a would not be a bad plan,” said 

I, ‘‘to extend this Coronation idea ; 
don’t we all need a bit of demonstration ? ’ 
“ Precisely,’ replied my friend; “ this 
world would be a very dull place but for 
that element of ‘unnecessary pageantry 
as you might describe it. Take nature, for 
example ; what are the flowers but a little 
extra demonstration of joy of the Divine 
Creator? You could conceive of a world 
where the seeds appeared on the stems 
without any tlowers at all; but it would not 


be such a happy world. Take music 
‘Pardon me,”’ I interrupted, for my friend 
was growing sermonic, “but could not 


someone initiate a great Coronation Exten- 
sion Movement, for the Demonstration of 
Dormant Affection? We might have a 
President ‘Your idea is a good one, 
but much simpler than you imagine. In- 
stead of all these tributes being wasted, | 
would suggest that each of us sends, say, 
a bunch of Coronation Carnations to those 
who have had for so long to take out 
affection for granted Do you remember 
our old Sunday School teacher, whom we 
both worshipped not so very long ago?” 1 
blushed Phen there is the Rev. Richard 
Jones, whose ministrations you have ac 
cepted almost for ages, and who hasn't 
had a testimonial for the last twenty vears 


Qt course he hesitated ‘ot course, | 
need not say that your old mother too 
frequently receives more valuabk tokens of 













afforded by a few 


there 


than is 
a bouquet 


your affection 
lowe is, ye t 
not 
red roses tothe carnations. Thenagain 
‘1 think it is going to rain, after all,’ 
somewhat hastily 
What do my 
Amid all the 
loyalty 
for those to 


debted 


well would 


come amiss, only 
I said 
and we passed on. 
think of the 
ot this season of 
be able to spare a thought 
so greatly in- 


readers idea 
reyOICiNngs 
shall we 


whom we are 


sje 

Day of Intercession 
HE Evangelical Alliance have suggested 
the holding of a Day of Intercession 
for our King and Queen and Nation on 
Wednesday, June 21 A touchingly worded 
appeal—prepared by the Bishop ot Durham, 
and influentially signed—has widely 
circulated It is hoped that all Christian 
people in the British Empire will unite in 
prayer on that that the reign 
may be distinguished by an advance of the 


Kingdom ot God 


The Investiture of the Prince of Wales 
tie eves of the whole }empire 

July, be turned to the little 
pality of Wal 


been 


occasion new 


will, in 
Princi- 
where, at Carnarvon, will 
be witnessed the Investiture of its Prince, 
Outside the royal circle, in accordance with 
an excellent tradition governing the educa- 
tion of young British princes, the personality 
of the Prince of Wale 
quantity hi 
however, will introduce him to the 
Mr. Frank Elias has written a 
article on the 
this will 


is almost an unknown 
ceremony at Carnarvon, 
world 
well 
the 


next 


very 
Investiture of 
appear in my 


miormed 
Prince, 
number. 


and 


sje 
A New Serial Story 


} rl 


| HAVE much pleasure in announcing 
that | am commencing a new short 
erial story in July issue Mr. J. J 
Bell, who is contributing this, is well known 
to all my readet not only by the short 
stories he has contributed from time to time, 
but as the author of Wee Macgregor and 
other works, which have placed his name in 
the tront rank of modern story write: Into 

The Professor Predicament Mr. Bell 
ha put some of his finest work It pul ates 
with the humour we alway associate with 
Mr. Bell, but at th ime time there that 
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vou might add some 







































touch of human feeling, and _ that 


sincerity of purpose that will appeal to all 


qui { 


reader The Professor ot the story is clever, 
eenerou but terribly absent-minded, and 
the strange predicament in which he finds 


himself owing to his lack of business aptitude 


and the curious clauses of an aunt's will 
aftords excellent scope 101 the powertul and 
kindly treatment of the author rhe story 
will be illustrated by Mr. W. D. Almond, 


R.1. 
So 


Heroes of the Line 


A’ 


on one ol 


travelling at a high 
pees down 


l 
english 


CX pre tram was 


rate ot a steep gradient 


oul railways Suddenly 


the coupling rod of the engine snapped, 
struck the fireman and knocked him senseless 
on the footplate Che driver, bruised and 
shaken himself, manipulated the powerful 
engine with such skill that the train was 
brought safely into the next station. “I 
don’t know how I did it,’ was his simpl 
remark * Dut His mates 


God helped rie 
ni "and 
line, more 


said "1t Was i muiracl 


perhaps 
otten 
1 


miracles are wrought on the 
than is 
answer to a Christian man praver for help 

It may to know that 
in the vear 1g09 no fewer than 364 railway 


known by the general public, 1 


urprise man) people 


men were killed, and 23,935 imyjured by 
accidents, while it is a striking fact that only 
one passenger out Of 1,265,556,000 who 
travelled was killed These numbers and 


the pel onal knowledge ot those who work 
amongst the men in the Kailway Mission 
have led to the establishment of ( on- 
valescent Homes exclusively lol 


two 
railway 


men one at St. Leonards, and one at 
Southport, with accommodation for seventy 
patient In these Llom«e the pool fellows 


find needed change and rest 


or the amputation of a limb, and 
ecks by the sea is the means ot 
health, while the 


alter serous 
operation 
often three w 


restoration to influences 


around them have led many a man to the 
feet of Christ 

Just now there is a great need of funds 
for the tlome and | shall be pleased to 
receive and forward any i my readet 
may be able to send, or they may be sent 
direct to Mr. R. Nixon, The Kailway Mission 


Strand 


{ 


an 


Adam Strect, London, W.« 
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“In bloomy June, when all the land 
Lies deep in crested grass."—Sir L, Morris, 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 
Conducted by ** ALISON" 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


UNE again, Companions mine! And a President of the United States and an 
J Koyal June in truth, this year! How english statesman named Sir Edward Grey 

ve shall all hope and pray that our Wing's of the marvellous inventions, of acroplan 
crowning ma be completely happy, and and electri machinery; and of social 
that our rejoicin may fit in pertect hat movements for making the people happier 
mony with all the gladness of our Ienglish and more pure and healthy and good ; and 
June. Could any month be more appro- we hope, of the glorious reign of King Georg: 
priate for the Coronation of a king? I think and the love that Queen Mary inspired 
not rhe field ith their spangles of butter Really it makes a splendid prospect. 1 
cups ; the hed with their rose wreaths; should not be surprised if some of you wert 
and the bird th their song nspired actually to write his- 
give us joy; and with this mood tory books, when you ar 


our national happiness will be getting old, so that your chil 


in keeping \re any of you 
among the boys and girls who 


think ‘“ History” ‘ awfully 


dren may learn from you what 
ou saw in the early vears ot 
the Twentieth Century. And 








dull,’ and those long lists ot rgtt will be a very important 
date a nuisance lorgive ‘date What gatherings there 
the slang lf am quoting real Wl be of friends from all part 
language of real boys and girl of our empire! IL am wonder 
ou know Qt course, v ing if ar of our Companions 
histor books are most dread ver tne eas will be ** Home 
fully dry, and William = the for June lt so, I do hope the 
Conqucror, robt and those ill let us know In her recent 
other date lippery thing letter, O Dodd (Melbourne 
to master, aren’t they ? But reiters to the great event 
mce one real that they are June. She writes “ The 

y the skeleton, and that hi Labour Party has the majority 
tory really 1 the most lascin es a in the Hlouse (Parliament t 
ating series ot reall true” Victoria, and Mr. Fisher, the 
tori t t lifferent lam think- Prime Minister, will be at the Coronation 
ng of wl | ry ke ome ot you This is an mteresting letter of Olive’s Wi 
il] be the bo inls of your pend every Laster holiday at Wandin It 
own or othe ies | and b hor such isa very pretty place A creek runs througl 
wondertull teresting histor i bemeg this part of the counti ind the banks at 
made n | ' Why ome ot 1 1] overgrow! th fern the Maidenhair tern 
be able to tell tf tales of these year (4 is the most popular It is a very prett 
! | le breaking over t 
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The Melbourne 
beautifully 
the photos of 


re erected on 
and | 


Ladies’ 











ti beach \ll the line has not been 
— —— —7 
electrified vet Even then we were 
in North New Brighton, where 
there are very few houses and no 
proper street so we walked down 
e beach for about a mile and then 


iched the township. It is a fine 
extending a tew 


en, sandy beach, 
i ind many, many 











Our motto is ‘ Deo miles—I don’t ‘Anow how fat 
Il am 12 vears north. It is] lv clean sand, dark 
; y | in colour, not white like | saw at 
1 in Form b Dunedin . On Friday we went 
to have the Foreign to Sumner, our other seaside place 
Py this month ; her 5 It nestles cosily in between the hills, 
d o« , j 
ee : ; nearly opposite the New Brighton 
ccn ¢ xcellently ' oe ae It was a glor is day after 
Vartiy (Grenada, doe i. i the rain of the previous day ; the 
vrote about her —— — — ea was sparkling and so blue, and 
dav also We are FRIEDA MARTIN was very clear, so we could 
ce along way. We walked up on the 
ol a long holiday nd, reaching the t Pp saw the 
she says. *‘ We spent four weeks i, blue as eve n the other side. Below is * Taylor's 
lfather’s place, and five weeks at Mistake iy with rocky head a eee 
because aman na d Taylor thought it was Lyttelton 
here we enjoved ourselve very Ha \\ : : ae caine Winadie 
e spent one week in Bridge t down to the water, and there 
‘ is very calm when we came no beat Phe Heads are almost straight-up clitts 
Barbado and none ol us wer _ ‘ : . 'y » wate te 
l I ( I t hor nh and the lic SKY 
pleased to see my letter in th , orkead is won theantitel: 
Ouivi Il never thought you wa pont there, just the two of us, and 
l saw your photo, and am n ving | n sight but the sheep on th 
hich wast iken in Barbados nyen backwards 
. eee —" 2 . i i a On Saturday we took 
t OTTOW Ihe black peopl Lu e hills thet Don't you 
ill colours and all sort of queel I ud a hat Mother and | hope 
ear mask Some put powder \ ‘ ‘ I " md wi er every 
nd other put paint | 
: , Witl \n Australian budget i the next It 
| Cl in re me ith - , 
; cont letters trom / nand Muriel Nel- 
ect ite eda must ; 
: n,t | t Ine Melbourne eileen was 
etter rit 101 we 1 
| lol iM 





isic Theory examina 


tion at the University She had pass d the 
Practical (violin) two years previously, and 
we vall all ope to hear of her success in 
the later on eileen is a fern lover, and 
h her o pecial corner in the garden, 
het I the north wind Some ot the 
ts and others in the ground. 

t} | rhe ivs Eileen, “is the 

| i night time | go out with a 
candle and 


massacre a few 
Ilave you evel 
littl 
tory about the 

et-m«¢ 

1 read it 
mee ina book 
and think it the 
prettiest littl 
story | have 


heard a 


lt was 
“God, in the be 
inning otf the 
world, had a 
beautitul ear 
den which Hl, 


had made, and 
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each evening He came down to earth of the Editor to make it possible for us to 


and walked in His garden ne day He have another little child to support, especi- 
heard a little sob, and, bending down, He ally as Violet seems to be so happy in her 
saw a little blue flower was in great distress. new hom | hope our new little friend will 
Kindly, He said: “Little flower, what is find equal happines Would you rather 
the matter ?’ Lhe little flower, between have subscriptions in quarterly or yearly ? 
its sobs, answered: “| have forgotten the My little box for Violet is getting heavier 
name which Thou gavest me And God — although it contains chietly coppers.” Quar- 


answered: “ Little flower, because thou hast terly is really nicest, Frances, for then we 
not forgotten that 7 named thee, thou shalt can see how we are progressing financially 
now be called Forget-me-not.”’’’ It 1s EE. Frederick Nelson (Newry, Co. Down), 
a quaint little legend, Eileen, and I do not’ a new Companion, says: ‘I have read all 


remember hearing it before Thank you for about the Scheme, and am ready and willing 
telling it now. Then Fileen continu to support it in any way possible. 1 was 
* Well, about our Scheme I vet 3d. a week very glad to read the surprise the Editor had 
for cleaning boots (that is besides my for the Companions, and it is splendid to be 
ordinary mone‘ so lam going to send that able to adopt another protégé so soon 

to you tor Violet | shall send it every Noel Brydon tells me ‘* Mother gave me 
three month Bravo, Eileen! I shall one shill tor knitting a scart for the sale 


value that gift. Muriel tells me she has been of work at church, and my sister gave me 
moved up into a higher cla at school, and tl other tor helping her to arrange the 
that they had a lovely holiday at Black fi hpond Poor Noel! He adds, *‘ My kitten, 


Rock ‘Teddy,’ has lately had its back broken, and 
Hettie / thevt sends me another of her died at the veterinary surgeon's. I shall not 
delightful lettei Here is a_ picture he be able to try the Competition in the April 
gives of her outlook at ° Zonneschijn number because my pet is dead Wi hope 
(South Africa the canary which Noel was getting will in 
“Far away | see the irregular outline of the moun ome way compensate tor Teddy | You must 
tains. A few clouds are in the bright blue st On the tell us about it later, Noel. 1 think that was 
" ‘ few little white cottages a jotted 
mountain sioj if ( ; Bessa a ipital way of etting money for our 
in the dark green of the fir tree Just in : 
window are row f vines, and be nd ti ia tall bund, and a ver usetul way tor others too 
row of Indian « n Phe peach, apt t, and orange Gi by f (Sytchampton) was earning 
trees form a lovely background. As I look over : money by needlework ; Nathleen Crago made 
ther orange trees, | see tall old oak In between ‘ey ? . 7 Mita 
them are the | ran { the Great Sout part OF ner It (¢ o iso im tha A 
Fastern chain How I h I hada ru that nd J) Ki } i | end 2 od. to 
would grant at I desired. Nat ne ot help our lovely Scheme. I had a few unused 
first | be to have you with 1 i t : : 
aang dl , an Q posteards, and these I sold ; then with that 
week I would take 1up Paarl Mou n et ; : 
the rock nd ‘Oude Kraal,’ and tather ¢ ltake u mon | bought the materials for coco-nut 


t to one of the farms on the side of th thers in lee ind mother mad ome This I sold 
tains. We ¢ wander about i 1 and and with the profit some more was mad 
eat aS much ! u wouk b | . . 
ran pea ts, plu: ind nal In Ll told 1 custome! about Violet, and | 
the evenings we could ton the la. Int oon 1 it, and in this way made the 
moming we could walk about, ot : nto 't 2s. od Will you thank mother, Irene, tot 

ver t ketch, read, or sev . l you t " 
ceil t Reaiee ; ll of for her help ? Another capital 
Cli OOF I i ia ‘ 1 : i I 

xpence for every | k | d 1] t | tradin pian, Ou Set 
the sixpe! in 3 mission box; but when I told Poor Enid Ha wd (Teignmouth) was one 
her al it Vi t he ud she would « ut that a of the victims of meask thi pring, but was 
my mi nbox. I hope you will understand —1I don't ‘ I 
think that \ i little | : recruitin with her mother and sister, at 
' } . } hir : ' } 

I quite understand, and wish you ma Chagtord in the sunshine and mth. 5 
be a clevel | voman, Hetti Wouldn't took the trouble to pick me a boxtul ot 
I like to come to your home! exquisite white violets that gave me pl i 

{ | wait t { R ol R 

You would preter, I thought, to hear thes lor a week ; and a gil Our Violet 
extracts from letters from tar-away tnend mother delighttul ccompaniment of he 
first thismonth. One other I want to ments letter 
is from Edith M. Joo (Toronto). who is not What about a Badge? 

a Companion, but enjo readin youl Cameron Muirte is bu in his corner of the 

chats and the letters ever month ind orld —near Glasgow— in organising a Group 

sends a giit 1 Our Violet be { } Lhe Violet J i ‘ a good 
} 1 

Ihe Home letters are parti r] ite nas for it be k iin about a badgt 
esti this n t but our quotatio must for our Compamonship Several others 


be brief ment i t! matter, and hall be pl ased 
Frances Boston sa It plendid to heat hat our met I wrally think 




































































nd asks if 
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on Should you all like a 
ve sell make a 
very im- 


Letters 


enough to 


ld the badge be ? 


‘| 

nt to hear from / Forb 
She and Jeanie were grind 
nations, in which we hope 
rtun 
has moved from Woking to 
there are othet 
What ha become of 
ind Hugh Goody ? 

mes from Nei B. MceCallun 
member He de- 

holiday places 
a beautiful 


any 


powdery 


oothing to the feet, and 
ou can go Out yards and 
1 without getting out ot 
ilwa try to see how far I 
Another thing I like doing 
hin nd that is to dive into 
h, toaming wave That is 
\lison, | can assure you I 
ic down with me But 
vishing for a thing when 
it it only makes you un 
losophical, Neil; but we 
ut your wisdom But 
| ho 1 have t all your 
fulfilled 

cl Woinifre Bau 
has read our 
ul nd enjoyed it so much 
| to join help in any 
it 1 vod new Winifred 
| long and kind 
ird She is keenly 
vork, and 1s a 
t Rechabite tent in het 
her n embe1 
1 I it Het 
I irl and 

| { en lwin 
M the coupons of 
| j \ yi ) 

he High 
| | er all about 
r letter to 
( ! Lrthu 

} S 

l ij ! Ai 
ill 

I ot the 

\\ | ( t } 
i 1 estion 
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know when any of them are announced, 
which will be more fun, I think, than hear- 
ing them now And, aiso, we shall have 
more space for something els« Che prizes 


go to Dori ly 


g (age I 
Jones (age 16 


Lydd ; Ida M 
Carditt ; ol 


t 
Elizabeth O. Steel 
and 


(age 1 Ballyearry, Co Antrim ; 
vai VW. Boston (age 21 Bebington 
In the Junior Competition on ‘ My 
Favourite Pet the prize is carried off by 
Grace Pright (age 12), Sytchampton 
My Favourite Pet 
Of all my pets (which are four in number) my 
favourite ts a little black kitten, which I call “* Smut 
He was born in my father’s barn in a snug nest made 
ft straw H 1 I ligress has long fur but 
id-] Ww eve S is very timid and frightened, 
for w i 1¢ r she crou s down as 
if 1 were ng to hurt he Smut had two sisters 
vhu ick and whi but he was the ftattest 
and | f the three » we kept him. When 
the ti ime f mt pen his eyes, | was surprised 
to fu ! t 1 was closed, and I was afraid 
l \ l " ne ¢ hat | vould be able 
t et B f t doctoring it soon got 
bett l I in to play prettily on the bundles 
{ stra Hew not conte it iving in the barn, 
\ fast a sii egs could carry 
it here w ised to find him curled 
Ip in fror f et fa isleep Now he is 
d I ind ill day, and when it is time 
f l t and sleep int barn he is nowhere 
I f know his hiding-place now, 
wi ! venera 1der the tabi nh top of mothers 
work S t very affectionate, and | often 
nder w thew d say if he could speal 
Chi 1 am announcing two tresh 
Competition the one tor June, and anothe1 
which will need longer time in which to 
pre l 


Will you write me letters on the 


**How, When and Where of the Holiday I 
Would Have if I Could” ? 


This is a suggestion (with a slight addition 
nade by Doi 19 Do not let your letters 
ords and pleas Prive u as 

daily 
useful 


I 
exceed fOO 
{ i to cost ot travel and 
possible It will be 


many ta 


exp nd 





tor oO »> mak ure ot vour tacts, and DOS 
sibly they may be suggestive to folks who can 
have the holidays vou would like All letters 
must 1 1 me by June 30th, except those 
trol ud Remember the rules, please 

| otheris a scrap book Makin Competi 

| particular! vish everyone would enter 
for this Competition A friend, who is busy 


London 


vith rk tor invalid children in 

tells me | much pleasure the little patients 
\ val nt home et from scrap 
book And there are in ithers in their 
owl | ho little folks whose sutter- 
j e f itten for a whil in the 
d t t ctul I should lke to 


gilts fo 








them. So everyone please try Any kind of 


scrap-book ill be eligible, but 


| i brightness 

and prettin ind strength are the things 
most to be studied. I have seen some lovely 
bool Le l n and other coloured art 
papel stiff, fastened with ribbons Use all 
the ingenuit you have, and let us see how 
clever you « ( There are certain to be 
on td during the holidays, when a 
piece Ot worl ke this will give hours of 
sure I riving plenty of time for 

to pre ind the books may reach me 


an day betor September Ist 





Phere j one other matter. I thought 
you would hke to see our shareholders’ list 
for the first quarter of this year Here itis: 

‘‘How, When and Where Corner” Funds 

/ i 

M I ( Nev Z ind ( 
kileen | N ! \ ilia { ‘ 

M I 
| M ( 
( i ( 
lda M. | 
I Penn ( 
1) | I 

Sul a 
Ma I 
Ka " \l iH ( 
1) Valet 1 
I I Me I 
Jar ! I 
iH ad \\ 
iN n W 
I e (¢ 
M { | 
Vera | 
1) B I 
J | r 
VW l ‘ 
M (¢ ‘ 
(s 1 } ( 
S 2 ! 
I 
H | 

\M 1 
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3 6d 
Mrs. M. Watkins. : ? : — 
Isabel Young (C. C.) : ; . , 2 6 
] ann Cerahami ° ° ° ° ° I oO 
Frances Winset ‘ ‘ ; . . o 6 
Arthur Smart (C. B.) 3 «I 
a Allan. ; I 0 
Dora Dewhirst (¢ B.) 20 
James M. Henderson ( B.) I 6 
Irene Knight a 4 


i l Ja Ss 1b.) . 2 3 
Gladys Ri d 20 
Katl n Cra B.) 6 6 

1 M. J Poronto) 2 3 
Ph Cartw ee <3 2 6 


this list includes rather 
contributions, as 


Let me say that 
than three 
our 410 was complete just betore Christmas 
Isn't it good to have Do let 

incentive to go and do 
better Then | think we shall be justified 
fulfilment of our dream of 
send out in the 


months’ 
done so we ll 4 


right on 


prot ‘ to 
autumn 

The following Cor 
detinite ims, to be 


ipanions have promised 
given or collected either 
quarterly or yearly Havold Naish, Ma 
wel larhyrid Ienid and Ida / nes, 11) 
Avi 1) ‘Vv Smart i Camero 
Hilda O Gladys Richard Ieileen Nelsov 
Daisy | nti Ida W 1, lvy Si ey, and 
Vera B 


Thank you all tor your sweet helpfulness 


and take courage and work harder and 
have reater gladne in your work than 
evel | ist’ speciall thank our anony 
mous triends, and expt the wish that they 
would ou el themselve 


l am, belicve me, 


Your 


As 


triend, 



















































By the Rev. 


N reading Heine prose works the other 
O lay I came across this rather amusing 
Long ago a Major Howditch wa 


he Governor of the ¢ ip of Good 
black Majesty, 
ought, on his 


folk 


H san ambassador to his 
Ashanti le 
favour of the savage 
settled ; one plan he 
painting the portrait 
cially of the 


King of 
to win the 
whom he had 

1 Was that ot 
King’s courtiers 


and esp 





ve Court The King was amazed 
one could copy oO exactly the 
of living people, and before very 
asked Major Howditch to take his 
/ trait Le ive everal sittin to the 
\I ind used to come to the easel several 
course of a sitting to see how 
ut was getting on One day Major 
noticed the King was very uneasy, 
e wanted something, and did not quite 
ll what it was he wanted. So the 
M lto him: If your Majesty want 
| hope you will tell me And, so 
l, the Wing told the Major what 
| And what do you think it was 
thi Lie asked Major Howditch 
, ioctuatiad le f 
the idea of a black man wishing to 


trike us a 
doesn't it 


Miah 


tempts us to laugl 





Heine ' we need not laugh at this 
n kin for all of us are like him in 
it we all wish to appear betore the 
’ ditferent colour trom that which 
ou 
ure that we do not all of us 
! 1 whit For, if we are not 
| black, as the negro 1 we otten 
lot of black and ugly spots about u 
Nn: ! for instance, is a black spot 
tt ers a black spot and impure 
nd deeds are blacl pot And 
ll t them As | once heard a 
we ma have vhite taces, 
‘ ll of us black heat But we 
like the people outside to know 
the really at I don think 
vould care to | © the ret 
l 1 bare ‘ re too many 
out! So we paint ourselve 
Wi ) ike people think we 
t! 1 WwW are lil Wa what the 
( ist lay di Phe painted 
ite He wasn't really a good 
Inside he was full of rottenn ind 





PAINTED WHITE 


A Sunday 


J. D. JONES, M.A., 





Talk 


B.D. 


to know all that, so he used to stand and 


pray in the streets, and was very exact about 
going to church and giving to the collection, 
until people thought the Pharisce was a 
wonderfully good man—he “ painted him- 
self white o cleverly And people do much 
the same kind of thing still rheir outward 
behaviour is better than their inner life. 
They are like the apple I picked up this 
morning at breakfast, very nice and attrac 


tive on the outside, but decayed and rotten 
what Paul calls the 
without the 


insic Phe have 


‘form of godliness power 


Now, what | to you children 


want to say 


is this: it is a poor business to try to “ paint 
yourself white and that for at least two 
reason 

(1) Patnt de not last Weather tells on 
paint It washes it away, and leaves the 
wood or the iron bare You know, houses 

, » be painted over again every three 
years or so, because in process of time the 
paint wears oft Well, it is so in Ife Paint 
hevisl You cannot keep up pretence for 
evel You are sure to get found out. What 


“You can fool 
and you can 

time; but 
/ the people ad/ the 


Lincoln say 
ome of the time 
fool } of the 


annot fool a 


did Abraham 


people all the 
time.”’ 
; found out Che paint wears 


oft, and the real colour begins 


to show SO 
do not be content with a coating of white 

pain be white through and through 
(>) Pan j y deceives God lle reads 
the irt What men think is white, God 
perhap ees as black If you are selfish, 
reed jealous, and unclean, your nearest 
frien may not know it, fut God knows it 
Thou. God, seest me And it is what God 

a that reall matter 

Well it is the lesson of it all Just 
this: Make up your mind you will be white 
within as well as without. God desires truth 
in the inward parts Be honest and good 
and kind rough and throug) But what 


] 


about these black spots that are on ow 


heat even now What about our faults 
and sin What are we to do with them 
Well vill tell you We can never really 
pain I vhite, but we can ish them 
vhite The blood of Jesus Christ, God's 
Son, clea th us from all sin.’” If we only 
isk Je He will give us the “ clean heart 
tl * and so we shall be 


hin and without. 




































By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Fiji-and Other Things 


FAIRLY chortled with joy when, afier 

hammering away for some years, I got 
my first member for the Crutch-and-Kind- 
ness League from Klondike, the city of gold 
eneath and ice above. But I chortled still 
more when | got my first batch of members 
from Jerusalet vhere there is now a tole 
And the chortling fit comes 
on me again as | receive my first membe1 
from the Fiji Island 


How little your average man knows about 


ible contingent 


far-ott plac or, a Toole used to peak ot 
them, foreign parts abroad ! And how 
to unknow! It was my 
position till quite the other day 


much more he 


liji was 


no strange name to me In a sense, I had 
been nursed on Fi When IL was a boy at 
chool 1f you had asked me anything about 


that kingdom of islands, you would have got 
vour reply without hesitation Mark me, 
I say without hesitation, I do not say with 


accurac\ the term are not necessarily 


identical But I knew my Fiji as well as 
books of that date could instruct, and to my 
thinku the ill readable books, most 
ot them ps and thrills bound up 
their cove! kor was it not there that 
the reat Captal Cook was killed, and so 
ddenl closed the book of adventure 
ch ‘ k indeed to the heart of 
eve healt And he was not eaten 
listinct remember so much Yet, white 
lonel roe of the West are aid to 

get a | o | taking-in each other wash 
t the | il had a way ot taking-in cach 


otne! ide ! ihe were cannibals ! We 
| ralore 


which had been in und 


my mil 


1d 


from school 
to 


me, wonderingly, 


there v 


Vad> 


ignorance 
the Fiji of Cook 
of the tims 
and punted in c 


humbled 


Pine 


a great, highly 
and fertile 
Government 


several directions, wearin 


far as 


when our 
rl le 
civilised 

island 

which 


climati 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


bete 
Fiji of 


turbed posse 








s10n of 


and so I turned 


encyclope 


re my long-lastir 


to-day 1 I 


than England is the 


interested in all m 
with ( 
ith 


ot all 
Christi 
Itisa 


haps, but all 


feel as 


Winkle, who had 


family 


in 


hur 


il 


fi 


\\ 


| 


torpor! 


awakening 


But 
hould 


interest 
and the 
Kindne 
itis] 


apy I 
ind | 

globe re 
ot all 

co 


lati 


this and m 


ere 


it 


co 


ler 
oder 


hri 


l 


ne 
Tig 


a 
tw 


} 
could 


( 


I th iT 


I 


i\ 


ne living 


na 


pool 


] 


h a repre 





cestor wo 


dia, and 





1O more 
England 


re woad 





i living It is no 


federation ¢ 


f lovely 


sentati 


Live 


give us points in 


Western 
n allow, 
lucation, a 
churche 

island at 

1ton 

h more 1 


dre ) 
keenly 


nd, best 


7T unbed to tl 
rnew 1 er for 
turally be asked 
fos vay wish to 
uc vhich ha { 
| the char 
f 4} ( { 
1.in tl K 
. hak orld 
lo over th 
the Month whicl 
thes page 
ry part the 
ers tl terest 
» London for a 
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IF YOUR EYES COULD SEE 


the impurities in your present water, you would not hesitate a moment to install a 


‘“ Berkefeld” Filter 


which renders all drinking water pure, sparkling, and harmless. 


THINK OF YOUR DEAR 
CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


IN USE IN ALL THE LEADING HOSPITALS. 

ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

AWARDED SEVERAL GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 











TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE, 


Write tor Catalogue “P.” 


THE BERKEFELD FILTER CO., LTD., 
121, Oxford Street, London, W. 


oo: 




















BRASSO 


Brasso gives a clean 
bright polish. 


Leaves no grease. 


Metal Polish. 





THE QUIVER 





Wherever white 
men live, Quaker 
Oats is sold. 


The use of only the finest 
grain, and the milling with 
special machinery, has placed 
Quaker Oats first for 
nourishment, flavour and 















economy. 


Unlike 
Quaker Oats does not over- 
heat the blood. This is 
because the exclusive Quaker 
milling produces the large, 
thin Quaker Flakes which 

; permit of the thorough cook- 






ordinary oats, 











ing and easy digestion of the 






starch. 










In Africa, India and similar 
hot countries Quaker Oats is 
the staple food. 







Follow the world’s judg- 






ment—eat sustaining Quaker 
Oats 
supper. 
Try delicious Quaker Oais 
for thirty days. 









for breakfast and 











“40 Meals for Sixpence.” 
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Quaker-Qats 
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New Members for the Month 








YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 
not difficult to see how lonely Wood ( Kent Miss Mary Bradshaw, Jamaica, 
They have to be left much to B.W.I mt ‘ — Bury os, a 
sult . \ iriscoe, Westmeath, relan Iss 
‘ al othe ‘ ‘ . 
lather and mother, under — Brown, Naunton, Cheltenham; Miss G. Budd, Wool- 
to go out and work for nt 
which forms the laste iter, Weybridge, Surrey; Miss Cassell, 
Kindne League, t » RW.8 Miss Winifred Clay, Slocan, 
‘a Miss Elsie Colman, Bournemouth 
Or adome some- 
this dreary, lonely lot of uN llesmere, Shropshire; Mrs. Dent, 
1 Mrs.. Miss H. M., Master W. G. 
‘Sol M. Carrick, Bath, Somerset 
r] ) { Vo { : 
hout the world terford, Ireland; Miss Mabel 
interesting these children ‘ nad l.owse, Wexford, Ireland ; Dunmow 
t and most natural ways ul tian Endeavour, Essex 
, j I wing, Aughmacloy, Ireland 
is that cach t Fennell, Dublin, Ireland ; Miss Laura 
onth at I tting Hill, London, W.; Mrs. Furrow, 


7; 
eC and 


ndon child-cripple, by giving to 


Wincanton, Somerset, Miss 
a South Wales; Miss Phyllis 

Phere , . ita ith Africa 
one ot a | rker ensington, London, W.; Miss A. 
workin yu " Herbert, St. Albans, 
M dinburgh, N.B.; Mis 
Suttolk ; Miss Lilian 


with 


ma Islands, W.I. ; Miss 


wd, Hull, Yorks: Mr. Fred Letty, 
N.W Mrs. Loker, Ingatestone, 


Lisburn, Ce Antrim; Mi 
t » Oxon 
ndall, Hants; Mrs. Penne 
lipperary ; Mr Philo, 
Miss Lillie Poole and Mi 
Surrey; Miss Price, ber- 


olds, Shaw 

thodes, Totino, 
m, Marit 

. Waterford, 


‘agcnell, Buchs: Mrs 
Miss Jeanie Shanks, 
s; Margaret and Master 


Ka ed School 
London, S.1 


ld Koad, l igt n, : Miss M. Smith, 
$ t tr ian, Nelson, New 


n. Dunedin, New Zealand ; 
l t nd Marjor Tavior, Woking, 
bine I ) \ \ | r. Leicester; Miss Audrey 


incs Miss G 
Winterbotham, 

Scarborough, 
, Surrey. 


FOR THE CORONATION 
t c of festivities tio lecoration { home, a paper on 
1 Koln ‘and a beautiful photo- 
ecn Mary 
/ is the first number of 
i volume which promises to be 
It contains a beautiful 
, eight other pictures in 
w serials, several enthrall- 
by Dorothea Moore, Murray 
White, and others ; amusing 
tin 


articles 





Lost 





By CANON FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, D.Lit. 


_ Vl ou inguage,’ from time to 
time it has been asked, “ which ts 
the addest word 


Gon iswers a poet, not well r 
membered n 

Another poet, a life-long student of 

thetic value of sounds, has as 

ned the my place ot honour. to 


Nevermore If we may trust entirely 
riddling and freakish a being as Edgat 
masonry ol 
rose al 


Phe 


Poe, the first stone in the 


elaborated artifice out of which 


ist that magic palace of music, 

Raven,” was the word of doom, ‘ Nevet 
more Phere the sound, moaning lik 
1 lonely wind, breaking like a defeated 


homeless ec ho, 
thought in 


seTise. 


ive, returning lke a 
prolo the idness of the 
the murmuring caverns of the 

} 


Ye when you wave your hand to the 


eceding train that sweeps beyond touch 
ind sight one of the few whom you love 
ind need to whose bein eem to 
have reached me of the roots of your 
het \ 1 trive to call back thi 
cent and m oof some splendid hour 
it ha unk beneath the rim of the world 
ilettitd herited and cold ; imsepara 
tion and va ind longing, sad beyond 
ng is each of those two word 

(sone ind Nevermore 
B cha he circumstances, and you 
1 1h tine i the words It the train 
carrvil wa ome intrusive person 
k has strummed rejoicingly 
on ‘ iking everythin wrong 
tt eve thi wrong fillin yout 
tered | th draughts and creak 
ind the edge of the east wind 
(;ome is nO More a vacant whisper, but 
a n of ite and immense rehet 
Associate Ne I ‘ with some old 
f t pa me fear whose hovering 
vere never far away, it 1s no longer 
thie I ( ik but the call at tine 

I m I 

No, t ( uld not travel far from 
the circuit of their thought, most of u 
vould retu thre ipremacy to both of 
those word i ne by eacl V¢ hould 


pass on, to set the crown of sadness on 
Lost.”’ 
Unless you use it with a vicious laxity, 
you turn this word about, and 
make its meaning set the other way 

only in whimsical or careless phrase can 
you lose an ache or an enemy In every 
natural word it stands for a 
reluctant 
ment, a cold unwrapping of the life 
thei 
bloom ; disappointed 


cannot 


ervice of the 
letting go, a missing, a bereave 

] 
PITIS 


their 


es and 
men 


lrees lose leaves, rr 


thei 


hopes, dejected men their health; men 
of middle age their buoyancy, old men 
their memory lo lose is linked with all 
that escapes, passes, Is torn away; with 


all that we love and cannot keep, in spite 


of sighs and and weak detaining 
hands 

Kvery picture that the word calls up is 
a picture of pain or gloom. <A pity that 
familiarity cannot dull stirs at the thought 
of the lost child a night with hardly a 


tar sets on the thought of the lost woman ; 


prayvel 


a eult that has no sounding and no shore 
swalloy the lost soul 


ider the frame of the 
whicl 
forlorn 


And surely——to con 


tabernacle of sound in 


it pirit cdwe nothin more 
ever crept into the dark than the broken 
murmul Lost 

And 1 behold tl trange transfgul 
mn powell that In in the touch of ou 
Master On that vmbol of defeat and 
ruin- on that word Lost on that lost 
word--Jesus lays His hand, and lo! 
henceforth it stands for all hope and 
cheer It becomes one of the Comfort 
able Word In three little stories Jesus 
crushes it into balm for all the hurt world’s 


healin st Wi written on the 
finger-posts of Hell t a rainbow now 
drawing hopeless eyes to the guardian 
Heaven Although in St 
this order is not kept, one 
in the three Lost 

storie and climax 
Beginning with the Lost Silver, we pass on 


merey of thi 
Luk: record 
hardly fails to tind 


gradation 


to the Lost Sheep, and end with the Lost 
SOI 

We kn every one of us, what 1t 1s t 
lose a coin. So lightly does it slip awa\ 


































































ind agile is its flight, so undis 
e its hiding place, that almost we 
lusive coin with an elfish glee 


But in our serious thought we 
1 be only a twist of irritated 
For all trouble and discomfort 
the careless keeper is to blame, 


the slipping coin. 


e days of our Lord's Ministry, 
im was full of publicans and 
the great scandal of the decent 


It called them lost men and lost 
hook its head at them, avoided 


sed over them, and so washed 


ifter them, and of them. 

ten does a word of Christ’s 

the cushions of a comfortable 
\\ » the lost iid the Pharisee, 


lay Woe to the 


silvel! 


losers,”’ 
from. the 
into your 


piece of 


King I gave 


You have let it lip let it roll 
But you cannot leave it lost It 
Koval ethev, the Royal name 


done away 
(;0d must have 
put vour wa the use of if 


a His You 


t it b You must 

ind seek and find Chis 
true service, has 
the drain. You 

u must have it 

ch you have lost.”’ 

nk of half the world 
men cursed in then 

itul i} it and bias 

ite ind surroundings, in 
1} their ¢ cience, in 
hey draw, and in almost 
ee, the blame that we 
hem turns back upon 


Cl vet in pile of all the 


! al e ignoble wear, 

! women are the men 

nm we I e | On ous 
{ 1 4] ] 

ae nem cieanse 


keep them. We 


If ¢ li Ou a Wwe I] as 
" ther surely 
is we pa ! the silver 
ur interest deepens and 
| ‘ worl } ) ont 





LOST 





wardly and obviously, our sympathy was 


called solely to the loser: it was only 
when we reached the inner meaning, and 
knew for what the coin stood, that ou 


pity turned to that. But now, though the 
formal appeal is still on behalf of the 
quite naturally our pity out 
towards the lost. 

Of all familiar animals perhaps the sheep 
is most helpless, with least of character o1 
; one of a flock, born to be driven 
or led, yet apt to wander and be lost ; 
subject to strange collective impulses and 
foolish yet lovable made for 
protection and pity— the type of men and 
women at their gentlest and weakest, it 
draws our hearts by a kindly right. 

When one of the flock is lost, there ts 
no thought of blaming it. It 


loser 


roes 


resource 


alarms ; 


was only 


a silly sheep; some pleasant patch of 
pasture drew it asice Its nature was 
to wander; it should have been better 
watched. But where is it now, at fold 


cliffs and gullies: 
lost sheep must 


There are 
about Phe 
be sought and found 
How tenderly that picture ks out 
censorious thoughts! We been hard 
and bitte we have fixed our eyes upon 
the darkness of the sin: but now we think 
of the weakness of the sinnet How little 


ing time ? 


wolves aft 


{ hec 
have 


he knew ! how foolish and thoughtless he 
was: how easily led away After all, he 
was one of oul we should have kept 
him bette The more we think of sin as 
wrought by him, the more is anger touched 
vith sorrow the pity of it, not its 
wickedness, lies now upon our hearts 
| n is foolish—-foolish If people 
only knew ! 

Well, we must light the lantern, and 
take « 1 and crook, and traverse all the 


rock and wood, until 
one of the 
to oul keep 


pasture, and all the 
t lost He was 
flock he 
seek him till we find 


Was Liven 


ing e must 

\nd now we mount the topmost stan 
of sympathy we have passed from 
Lost Silver and Lost Sheep ; we have 
come to the Lost Son 

The Lost Son !—-we know him, every 
one of us. He belongs, if not to our very 


household, at least to our kin, or our circle 
of friends. His face looks out on us from 
photographs, though some 
in empty 


every book ot 


times from All down 


square 
























































THE 


the aisle in every church we mark the 
place where he used to sit. He is keeping 
sheep--he who could not keep himself ! 
\ustralia, up to the dreary 
Carpentaria. He is washing 
the quartz of luckless claims in Mexico, 
South Africa, Klondike. He is ranching 
in Montevideo; selling matches or holding 
horses in Melbourne or in Sydney. He is 
living in the streets, dying in the hospitals, 
of all the cities of all the world. 

Oh, we hard upon He had 
made his bed, we affirmed —for always the 
devil has a proverb at hand to back out 


all ove! 
silences of 


were him 


cruel judgment at its worst——and he must 
lie upon it 

But now those later years have rolled 
away, and lett the old time clear and 
neal No more we see him as he was at 
last—a wild young man, selfish, wilful, 
riotou He is a little fellow now. His 
fair hair runs into innocent curls Phe 
baby wonder has hardly lett his eyes: he 
has little winning ways of managing 
difficult) word Instinetively his hand 
seeks ours, and is lost init ; he looks up to 


us as to a great height: our wisdom is to 


him an untathomed 


deep He question 
u of all thin in Heaven and earth 
changing trom strides to little runs as he 
tries to keep up with our walk 
Ah, we remember now! [i very 
heart is open t aze. We look down 
into it pril md impulses through hia 
frank, serious « 
Bad 2? Hopek > Lost 2 He whose 
imnocence touched whose kindne re 


buked out rldly standards, whose very 
touch drew us nearer to the 
(rod and the child 2 \ 


Kingdom of 


heavenly pity 


dwelt in him that passed nothing by hie 
would cry over a dead rat he stopped 
to pat ad donke drooping nm the shatt 

he would give | last penny to a hungry 
man; he gneved for all poor souls out in 


the dark and the cold hie 
God would find them out and brin 
in. Will Goal t et that now ? 
And surely, under all the 
image of the Heavenly 
the com It overlaid 
You cannot rub God out of a human soul. 
Phe we | 


shepherd sought the heep the tather 


prayed that 


them 


oillure, that 
abides upon 
effaced 


Kin 
but net 


man ought the Wve! the 


tayed at hom mid jet the wre n 





QUIVER 





So it was, and so it 
of all barriers, 


has to be. Sternest 
as most strange and sad. is 
that which stands between our souls and 
the souls of those we love. We can give 
them counsel ; plead with them, pray for 
them, hold them a little with imploring 
hands; but at the last we have to let 
them go. It is God who comes and stands 
between us, in the individuality of every 
will, the dreadful every 
soul, Our son passes from our sight. 
But in the parable the 


separatene ss ol 


father not only 


stays at home; he seems even to rest at 
home, passive, almost consenting. 
But that, we feel, is only seeming. He 


could not keep the son; he might not 


follow him The home-longing had_ to 
come without constraint, slowly born in 
the silence of the young man’s heart. 
But though the father leet were 
bound, his thoughts and prayers wer 
free Did not they go forth and hover 
round, suggesting, softening, drawing ? 
Wi who know to-day the power ol 


encompa thought, can we fail to be 
sure that not without the touch of spirits 


Sint 


not without the calling of deep to deep, 


athered and grew and broke at last in 
peech, that slow resolve, ‘* Twill arise” ? 

Love needed him love sought, and 
found, and conquered him. It made itself 





i hand: it led him back 


a Voces 

And our hard thoughts grow warm 
and kind, and we rest, our prayers said 
vaiting for our lost to come home. We 
eck, and we have good hope that they 
who seek shall tind 

\h, but there is better hope; stronger 


and surer comfort Praying, we may win 
no visible answer: seeking, may seem to 
touch nothi with our poor, groping 
hana 

But God seek but Christ seeks ; and 
Christ and God know not failure. Ou 


Master has turned the word of despair into 


i promise of bound peace It shelters 


all we love those at our side, and thos 
who had to go, out into the noise of the 
orld. out mto the lon ilence, 
No coin rolls out of God's sight; no 


beyond his ken; 
o far a country that 


into wild 
journeys mto 
left behind 

Phe lost are thos 


eck 


heep tray 


whom God is seeking 
Ile finds 
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BEAUTY-LOVING WOMEN. 
La of elegance, refinement, and personal and the thoroughly enjoyed, well-digested 
harm are often terrified at the mere idea of | food taken brings back strength and vitality 
getting what is outspokenly called “ fat,” and — as quickly as the superfluous fat disappears. 
vell may be, tor obesity is a destroyer Nor will this needless and disfiguring 
f both beauty and health, a forerunner of — excess of fat reappear as a consequence of 
\\ is disorders, and a shortener of life. rational nourishing meals; for atipon over- 
When they tind themselves suddenly grow mes the stubborn tendency to make wo much 
ng stouter and heavier, beauty-loving women fal When slenderness and beauty of con- 
ld at once resort to the world-famous tour of every external part of the body are 
\ntipon treatment for the permanent cure of | restored with normal weight, those sym- 
‘ over-stoutnes Dieting fads, semi-starvation, metrical proportions will remain, and the 
1 d remedi should be rigorously \ntipon treatment may be discontinued with 
1, for these weakening methods of out anxiety 
g weight (and the decrease can only be When the fulness and pufhness of cheeks, 
' naintained so long as one is strong enough chin, and throat are removed by Antipon, 
t ind the strain) are as much enemies to — there will be no wrinkles to fear. This beauti 
tr beauty as the disease of chronic obesit, ‘ul product acts tonically on the skin, which 
elf regains tone, purity, and smoothness of tex- 
\fflicted ladies should make a point of ture, the complexion being greatly improved 
ng of their familiar friends who, from Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. od. and 
being over-stout, have recently become 1s. od., by Chemists, Stores, &c. ; or, in case of 
ler, whether it is Antipon that has done difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
the reducing In the great majority of cases — privately packed, carriage paid in the 
the ill find that it is so, and will receive United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
in enthusiasti recommendation to try Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
Ant » without delay Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
You see, Antipon is a splendid tonic as from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
well a n unrivalled ftat-reducer It pro and India and is. stocked by wholesale 
motes a healthy appetite and sound digestion, houses throughout the world 
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BORWICK’S 


The Best 
and Purest 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the World. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Li, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


























SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
— also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 


PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 





WHOLESALE WareHouse 124. NEWCATE STREET, LONDON 


OWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 











FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Reautifes, Nourtshes !t. 


Nothing equal 110 years proves this 
fact G rd olour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, 
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Ghealeun Hairdressers. 
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~ Cutlers and Silversmiths, 
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ON VIEW IN THE SHOWROOMS 


BUN GA LOW COTTAGE 


Forsiched an for 45 Guineas. 


BUN GA LOW COTTAGE 


Pesstined Suiciee for 60 Gch 


MODERN FLAT, 


COMPLETELY, COMFORTABLY, AND 
ARTISTICALLY FURNISHED for about 


£120. 


A series of Furnished Rooms decorated in the 
style of the various periods of furnishing. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Iilustrated Booklet, **‘OUR COTTAGE,” 
Post Free. 





- finished 


hiehly 
Sheraton Chest of Drawers, inlaid 


* 


Solid Mahogany 
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Sunday School Pages 





POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


JUNE 4th. THE PROMISE OF THE 
FATHER 
John xiv. 15-27 


EMPHASISI (1) The proof of love 


Perfect Obedience 


tz DIENCE is always the test and 
the proof of love Where there is 


there i ure to be obedience. “ If ye 
Me,” said Christ, ** keep My command- 
ment and He is saying the same thing 


Dr. Tucker, Bishop of Equatorial Africa 
luring a journey from Zanzibar to the 


Victoria Nyanza Lake, observed a striking 


xample of military obedience His caravan 


id a small escort of German soldiers, and 
ne of these men was sent into a native 
lage to buy food It was hoped to con 


liate the savage tribes by evident friendh 
ne and the messenger was strictly enjoined 


t to fire under any circumstance He did 
best, but the hostile native urrounded 
id threatened him with their spears 


Soon it became clear that his life was in 


yet he could not use his rifle His 


id been peremptory, and he adhered 

at all costs He va stabbed to 

here he stood—obedient to the last 

| ould be great cause tor rejoicing 

if tl arriors ot the Cross evinced like 


to their Divine Captain 


The Ever-Present Comforter 
c ot the Comforter which Christ 
to His disciples was tulfilled in thei1 
nd it 1 till tulfilled in the 
e ot every Chnstian who claims the 
1 obeys the condition * Divine 
vritel dot not come 
tenous or arbitrary way 
result of a Divine method 
Comftortet brings to out 
concerning 
ire comtorted by them 
ly suggest to us, perhaps, 
hymn, or some thought, 
ot Christ and His tende1 
ceive th uggestion in 
not hel» being comforted 
isten to the voice ot the 
t instead on listening to 


Iragement or despair, no 


possibility reach our 


lise of the Holy opirit, (3) The 


forted, and it is as much a command to us 
to be comforted as it is a command not to 
steal.”’ 


JUNE Ilth, HEZEKIAH’S GREAT PASS- 
OVER 


POINTS TO EMPHASISE. 1) The King’s message 
to his people. 2) The national return t 
God. (3) The feast of rejoicing. 


oO 


In the message of Hezekiah the people 
recognised the call of God, and they were 
wise in doing so “The average man is 
inclined to ridicule the faith of him who 
believes that God speaks to the devout soul 
We are inclined to believe, in our moments 
ot deadness, that God has ceased to speak 
to men as He spoke to the patriarchs. He 
is still speaking, but we do not hear; we 
have not ears to hear.’ 


Believing God 
Response to God's call is a sure indication 
of our belief in Him. Nowhere scarcely can 
be found a better confirmation of Abraham 
Lincoln's faith in God than in the following 
anecdote, related at a banquet in the city of 


Washington by General Sickk ‘It was 
on July 5th, 1863,”’ he said, ‘‘ that 1 was 
brought to Washington on a stretcher trom 
the field of Gettysburg. Hearing of my 
arrival, President Lincoln came to my recom 
and sat down by my bedside He asked 


about the great battle, and when I told him 
of the terrible slaughter, the tears streamed 
trom his eyes. I asked him if he had doubted 
the result He said, ‘No.’ Then he con 


tinued : ‘ This may seem strange to you, but 
a few days ago, when the opposing armies 
were converging, I felt as never betore my 
utter helplessne in the great crisis that was 
to come upon the country I went into my 
room and locked the door Chen I knelt 
down and prayed as I had never praved 


before. 1 told God that He had called 

to this position, that I had done ill that 

L could, and that the result was now in Hi 

hands; that I felt my 

lack of power, and that I 
} 


own weakness and 
knew if the country 
was to be saved, it wa ¢ Lust H« willed it 
When I went down trom my room, I felt 
that there could be no doubt of the issue 
Che burden scemed to have rolled off my 
houlder mv intense anxiety was rcheved, 
ereat sense of trust- 
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fulness, and that was why I did not doubt offer Then an old-fashioned Christian 
the result of Gettysburg tood up, id quietly said ‘I have been 
thinking that if we tried preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and practising it a 
JUNE 18h. THE DOWNFALL OF little bit t might interest people 
SAMARIA lo get ick to Christianity would prove 
1-318 the oluti of man ill When Israel 
PON ro Emi i (r) The siege and cag returned to God their troubles passed to His 
ture of Samaria ( rhe disol nce of I I | that ime story of victor 
Israel 3 l | inger wit iH pe le repeated hen the Lord people follow the 
CHE recurri disobedience of Israel runs all paths of obedience 
through ( tory of God's chosen peopl 
\gain and a n they forgot God, and ain JUNE 25th REVIEW 
gs iin their punishment _ A farmer — ns of the past quarter have taught 
in merica on wrote to the editor ol a 4 ‘ 4 : a 
Christian newspaper, saying that he had nese ar ? ia epee Beene te tg gh os ~s 
ploughed 1 field on a Sunda amd alsO) 4.0. nf chedi aod this : sndicice 
wed his gt the Lord’s Day. Whi are Oe ae 
; hich ever Christian needs to remembet 
harvest-time ¢ round he also reaped it on Half-heat b tenia’ iS niet medlien Chal 
Sunday 1 | tfull declared that h den , ervice that i tbsolutely los 1 
never had a ield. He asked the 1) re “brit 
editor, in vi oft these facts, to lain the okey ~ PMCETSOS SoWntG ae Se 
' t IX ( Hi. Morrison, “1s the most 
a abn u , —— not ked tra | 1 condition (ther masters 
he editor | the tal l etter mn \ 
full. addin ; Aca God I t ‘ nt with that. Christ will have 
i al , He Hi eed a non He Col It t be first 
October 7 ! r notl King or no l 
| ( ist And tl tranve thing 
Back to Christianity hen | Him at Hi rd, and give 
As the | is frequentl net ith oOursels up to Him in glad devotion, the 
Israel for t repeated disobed i ) vhen \ ! n the I ! 
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“KYL-FYRE” 


THE BEST FIRE-ESCAPE 


It is the delay whilst waiting for the Fire 


brig Wi h causes the serious loss of 
property, and, in many instances, of life. 

Wi t Extinguisher installed on 
premises the danger is reduced to a minimum 
as an I 


< can be subdued immediately 
] 


or Factory is safe without 
s wonderful Appli nee, which 
is daily saving both life and 
property. 
Instant Extinction of 
, Burning Peirol, Oil, 
etc. 3 the Best for 
Chimney Fires. 
Price 5 @ each. 
Full particulars jrom— 
‘* KYL-FYRE,” 
Limited, 
EASTBOURNE. 
7. Mark Lane, Lon- 


don, &.C., & 92, M 
ket St., Manchester. 














The e FOSTER CHILD'S WAIST DO YOU KNOW THIS MAN? 
Af A | : = | : 
j A I from 
t I 
Ra \ h ) I WH 
Oy \ 
i \ I 
\\ , 
° ro 1 1 
; ; \ 
> ic renal strongly 
~~ ~ 1 
| —— 1- 16} t — 
r rter, DO IT N . 
15 nN VOU WILL BE AMAZED. 
a fi. B. DAWSON, LTD. (Dept. 31), PARKESTON, ESSEX. | pRoF. KENDAL L.D. 89 Regent Street London W 























Na rd al 


aid digestion, keep dogs healthy, eradi- 

cate all internal worms and parasites. 

keep their coats and skins in fine con- 

dition, and prevent them from emitting 

unpleasant odours, although entirely 

free from drugs or medicaments of 
any kind 


The Only Foods that Dogs Need 


All British Maaatactare 
Sold by all Corn Metchants, Grocers, 
Stores, and 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY Ltd. Greenwich. S.E. City Office: 28 Mark Lane, E.C. 
MOLASSINE MEAL GIVES HORSES STAMINA 


XXX 
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The Divine Restraint of Evil* 
By REV. W. L. WATKINSON 


N Nature we see abounding examples of 

the fact that limits are fixed to the 
destructive forces—limits they may not trans- 
gress. Geology shows how the t rrible dragons 
of the primitive ige were held in check, and 
finally eliminated. It might have been thought 
that these monsters, all teeth and claw, massive 


and hea irmoured, would have taken pos- 
session of the earth and retained possession. 
Yet they did not. Pal#ontology demonstrates 
that the best-armed species are those which 
have almost always disappeared. The stronger 
went to the wall 

The naturalist is familiar with a host of 
noxious plants which threaten the vegetable 
world, and put life in peril. The *‘ devil-plant ”’ 


of Mississippi destroys every bee and beast that 


touches it How is it that these pestilent 
growths, with all their vigour, fecundity, and 
l the 


aggressiveness, do not prevail? One of 
old kings had his garden planted wholly of 
flowers: how is it 


poison that the earth has 
not become such a garden It has not these 
foul and fearsome plants, despite all their 


local, and the lands« ape 
The fact is, there 1s 
balance, a 


advantages, continue 
misses little of its glory 


a benign law, a delicately poised 


sovereign virtue, an antiseptic quality, in the 
very constitution of things, which keeps the 
destructive elements within bounds, and pre- 


serves the theatre of life, 
health, and beaut And as the snake 1s in 
the grass, the hawk in the sky, the poison plant 
in the octopus, alligator, and 
shark infest the waters ; yet the protective law 


swectness, 





woo 


operate there also, heltering whatsoever 
passeth through the depths of the sea. 

rhe physiologist bears testimony to the same 
conservative la It would seem reasonable 
to fear that diseas of the blood and brain 
would be transmitted ; that they would accu- 
mulate from or eneration to another, until 
the earth became a vast lazaretto; but, how- 
ever imminent this disaster may seem, it does 
not occur Che tudent of heredity assures us 


that there is a limit to the transmission of 
bnormal characteristik Nature purifies the 
race of its phy al defects, or, if the type be 
0 VicioU ext ites it oO that the 
reneration of society cannot proceed beyond 
point 


full of boasting; it is insolent, 


locking, ral ipant, ¢ pparently irresistible ; it 
threatens to occuy the whole sphere, anni- 
hilating all that good, soiling whatever is 


darkness whatever is 
breaks ott 
we did not expect it to 
ing wrought nearly 
inevitable. 


beautiful, 
joyous ; yet somechow it 
ibly where and when 
break off, not hay 


chief that. seemed 


quencnil y Be 


unaccount- 


the mi 


If in Nature these gracious limits are im. 
posed on the genius of destruction, let us be 
assured that stern circumscriptions restrain 
moral evil and render impossible its triumph 
All about us in contemporaneous society are 
horrible things—infectious literature, vile insti. 
tutions, degrading fashions, corrupting plea- 
sures, iniquitics framed by law, organisations 
methods, habits, which cat as doth a cancer 
Selfish men, loose women, prey on their fellows 
at every corner. We need only to take up 
the morning paper and run our eye down its 
columns. to conscious of the work. 
ing in society in every direction of the forces 
which poison and destroy. It often 
to one who thoughtfully surveys the factors 
and workings of not than a 
miracle that civilisation continues to 
together, swarming as it does with malignant 
parasites. Yet the the 
prevail, Just as a secret law conditions the 
rattlesnake, the vampire, the devil-fish, and 
the upas-tree, so God's eye is upon the gin- 
saloon, the gutter press, the gambling den, the 
the camera obscura of lust, the 
prize-ring, the cabinet of the bloody men who 
delight in war, and ali the rest of the brutal and 
devilish centres of the agencies and influences 


become 
seems 


society, less 


hold 


foes of race do not 





racecourse, 


which afflict humanity [he proud, raging 
waves of wilfulness and passion, foaming out 
their own shame, are broken on mystic sands 


fixed by He: 
of darkness may 


pabl 


and beyond which the powers 
not go. So ethereal and impal- 

are these sands that it seems only poetry 
to speak of them; but their reality and efh- 
cacy are demonstrated in the persistence and 
progress of the race though the 
themselves, yet can they not prevail ; though 


waves toss 


they roar, yet can they not pass Over. ** Who 
shut up the sea with doors, and said, Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further, and here shall 
thy proud waves be taved.”’ He who thus 
commands the Atlantic and Pacific rebukes 
the troubled depths of evil as they fiercely rage 
casting up mire and dirt 


The strangling creeper is hideous, yet the 
magnificence of the forest is unimpaired ; the 
leopard and wolf are ift and fierce, but inno- 
cent life lies and sings among 
the branches blight s¢ ttle on the 
fields, still the feeds the world 
so God checkmates and controls the craft and 
wickedness, lest the spirit of man 
Him, and the souls that He 
He limits one bad thing by another, 
evil to control a greater, ane 
pandemonium of revolt 
His absolute sove 


tecds among the 
clouds of 
golce mn corn 
Tage ofl 
should fail 
has made 


he Tore 
causes a_ lesser : 
imprisons the 
within the golden 


whol 
ring of 
reignty 


* Fren The Fata Robert Culley). 
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THE LAST WORD 
IN SOAP. 


Try FLAKO this week on 
your Woollens, Flannels, Laces, 
Silks and Fine Fabrics. 


WONT SHRINK FLANNELS 


An Excellent Hair Wash. 
From All Grocers, Id. & 3d. packets. 





annot upply 
Penny 


a lanpie 











JOHN KNIGHT, Ltd., 
Soapmakers by Appointment to H.M. King George V., 
THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 
LONDON, E. 























Robinson & Cleaver’s 


IRISH LINEN 


Irish Table Linens. 
Linen Damask Table Cloths, in Floral and other 
Vesigns, 2 by 2yds., 5/1 1 each; 2 by 2} yds., 7/6 
each. Napkins to match, 24 by 24ins., 8/3 dozen. 


Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 


No. 27 Ladies’ all - linen, 
hem stitched, American size 
(about 13 ins. square), with 
t-in. hem, 5/3 per dozen. 


No. 10.—Ladies’ linen Initial 
Handkerchiefs, with Initial cen- 
tred into wheatear and butterfly 


design, 7/11 per dozen 


Coloured Dress Linen. 


Ideal” Costume Linens, specially soft finish, the 
many ovely shades including New Spring Tones, 
#4) ins wide, 2 ~ per yard. 


ae) 
( 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., 


36, C, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


rys7 


A REAL ICE CREAM 
FREEZER 


Delights 
the ye: 
Whole .~; ¥ 


Family. Ae * 


Let a “White Mountain” Freezer suprly 
your table with cooling, delicious desserts this 
summer. You can't buy as ¢ ice cream 





as you can make at home—and you save half 
the cost, or more. 

The great secret of making ice cream is 
to get the right freezer. The results all 
depend on the speed and motions of the 
paddles. 


Triple Motion 


WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


ice Cream 
Freezer 





paddles are so well geared, so well regulated, 
you can’t speil good mixture if you try. 
They produce velvety fluffiness that makes 
“White Mountain” ice cream a rich, de- 
lightful confection, no matter how simple the 
ingredients, 


“Frozen Dainties”—FREE—A Book for You. 
Exact instructions for making Ice Cream, 
Ices, Sherbet, Frozen Puddings, Fruits, etc. 
Send for it—you'll enjoy it. 

SoLcE IMPORTERS: 


S. GUITERMAN & CO., Ltdi (Dept. B), 
35 & 36, Aidermanbury, London, E.C. 





Ice Cream is a frequent and inexpensive luxury 
in homes possessing a ‘‘ White Mountain ” Freezer 


ill leading Stoves and 






Ironmongers can sup 
ply “White 
Mountain 
Freezers from 
Be. upward 
See that you get the 







Label on the 


“ White Mountain.”’ Wrapper. 
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The weather 
eeps changing. You cannot 
order the weather, but you can order 
a hat, coat, and pair ol boots at Jacksons’ 
to exactly suit the weather—furthermore to 


suit your pocket. 


Don't buy high priced boots, buy Jacksons’ and 


you will realise the wonderful Jackson value. The 
same thing applies to Jacksons’ hats and raincoats. 


\ 


y\ Jacksons’ famous Hats, 3 9, 
%\ Jacksons’ famous Raincoats, 21/- & 30/=. 
Jacksons’ famous Men's & Ladies’ Boots, 10 6. 


— 





LIS 


tHLUGTT 


yf 


“A Wo) - 
\ Wie —_— 


\ > 
es a2 Jocks Ltd. have t , ; ts SS y/ 


ital 


A 
\ 
Na Jacksons’ | td..VictoriaWorks, 
, : Stockport. 
ti 

















GIVEN 
AWAY 


NEW 


DESIGNS 


















Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
B8tockhoim 




























Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


i y " 5 6 ir Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 




















‘ They are made of 
fr ; , 
ae M 
« i re 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
ctw ALSO 
AY t 
rWwU RUGS 
10 G. 
Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs. Overmanteis, 
Bedsteads, Linoleums, bedding, 
Table Linens, Curtains @&c., Post 
Free ent i IH VER, 
F. HODGSON & SONS 
I O), 
porters ana 


Mevchas 
Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 
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GEORGE I tI. 






























as FT SEVEN MONARCHS HAVE \* 
REIGNED IN THE LAND SINCE \ 
Pi \ / THE NAME “FRY” FIRST BECAME \ 
FAMOUS—NEARLY 200 YEARS AGO 
" EACH SUCCEEDING REIGN 
Vth GE a aK x HAS FOUND 
OR >, 
WILLIAM IV. 








\ acs Fhocolates' 


\ MORE POPULAR THAN EVER, 
\ AND TO-DAY THEY REIGN 


SUPREME. 


¥ 300 CRANDS PRIX. | 
GOLD MEDALS 


\ VICTORIA. “ 
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additional perils « 


selves down to 


of the word a ‘‘ thorough 


and beauty of form. Antipor 
re 
are benefited. 


wart 





undertake the duty out 


least trouble 


necessity 
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STOUT PEOPLE STARTLED 


appeared in a contemporary 


Not long ago an article 
jlescribing the risks which over-stout people run, too 
ften unknowingly, when they allow the obese con- 

n to get a firm hold upon the system, and the 
1 ther ‘‘o face 


erweights''’ have to 


vhen thev 


persist in trying to starve and drug them- 


normal proportions. The news was 


ertainly startling Fortunately, however, a way out 


f the ditticulties encountered both by the neglectful 
und the misguided was clearly pointed out. That 
way was the simple and harmless Antipon treatment 


ire ¢ besity. 


r the permanent « 
What is 


n so popular all over the 
tonic as 


making Antip 


t it in) m™ n 


amazingly stimulating 


unrivalled fat-reducer ; that it effectually 


stamps out the stubborn tendency to over-develop 
ment of fatty tissue whilst rapidly eliminating the 
masses of unwholesome and needless fat already en- 
cumbering the organism and robbing the sufferer of 


Antipon is in the true sense 


oth health and beauty 

1 cure for obesity in all its 
itched restorer of health, strength, 
promotes appetite and 
Muscle, and brain 
reduction of 8 oz. and up 


The skit 


tages, and an unm 
news digestive power nerve, 
There a 
t twenty-four hours. 


is within the fir 


and complexion are greatly improved, and there are 





» wrinkles. Antipon cont only harmless vege- 
able ibstances I m. 

Antipon is sol bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, 
»y Chemists, Store X or, in the event of dif 

t may be ha remitting amount) privately 
yacked, carriage paid in the United Kingdom, direct 


London 


5 
f 


rom the Antipon Company, 


S.E. 


Antipon can be hz 


1 Stores in the Colonies and India, and 


Jruggists an 


tocked by wholesale h throughout the world. 


THE BRIGHTENING OF OUR 
HOMES 


fem 


nine m 


ining. Not with any 
a lot of hard work 


before the 


that is 


pick-and-span "' condition 


keen eye of the particular 


presumed that she does not 


f sheer delight for hard-work 


this is a necessity to secure the results f one could 
ler a magi 
10use W ild lo ill 
urge demand for it I 
»f those aids that will accomplish the most with the 
be Metal Polish is the one 


st assistance in the polishing 


wand by a simple wave. over the 





aning, one could anticipate a 


this, we must use the best 


Of these, Gl 
hat will be of the greate 
f your brasses and bright metals, It has exceptional 
roperties in that it readily removes tarnish without the 


of a lot of hard rubbing ; and not only does it 





give it a most 
the action 


brilliant shine, but the shine withstands 
f the atmosphere to a greater extent than 
so that the meta 
Globe is obtain 
The liquid is ip 
unspillable sprinkler-top cans, which enable you ¢ 


that produced by any other means, 
retain their brilliancy much longer. 
able in both paste and liquid 
take out just sufficient for your needs. For repoussé 
or ornamental metals Globe Liquid will be found a 
distinct Any grocer or chandler will 
supply you with paste in 1d., 2d , 4d. or larger tins, or 
cans. 


convenience 


with liquid in 2d., 6d., and rs 





GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS 
FOR GIRLS 


ANOTHER CLEAN SWEEP 


known 


filled by 


the Civil 
ympetition, that is to say 


Ir is well 
Service are 


that appointments in 
open 
a certain number of appointments are advertised, and 
candidates for these have to undergo an examination 
As a result of th 
and those who are highest 
app 


between certain 


; they are arranged in order of merit, 


on the list are given the 


ntment hese competitions are open to all 


limits of age, and the appointments 


‘munerative, and 





Carry 





once gaine 
the right to pension 
It will be 


remembered that quite recently, when 15 


appointments were thus oftered to competition, the 
whole 15 were gained | tudents of one instituti 
namely, Clark's College, leaving over 400 other can 


didates intment 


Another resu 


without a singie app 
t has just been ann 


very much imber of 85 a 





; dae 
Female Telegraphists were ofte 


631 candidates from all parts 


or these, mostly in vair again students ot 


's College fewer than 66 of the 


appointments oftered, including the first 7 on the list 


in order of n 
first 3 


arents w 


first 11, and 26 of the 
see how hopeless it is for girls to com- 
success without specialised 
Clark's College 
ecured a practical monopoly of these appoint- 
verful is the training of 
that 1 


pete with chance ol 


any 
training, the trained students of 
having 
ments Oo p 
this institution, too 


the effect of 

ident can pass through 
n to the successful 
long and 


of which 


it without forcing his or her way 


list. These two results are items in a 


honourable record extendit years 


Clark's Coll 


ver 30 


, 7 | 
ge and its principal may well be proud 





tret 


ag a Pigg ll 












to La M 


CUXSON, CERRARD & CO. Ld., Corporation St., Birmingham. 
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Ye Sign of ye 
Footpad. 


The foot pad of old did not add Cor SS = 


to the pleasures of a walk on the 
king s highway. 

The modern footpad REDFERN’S 
NAVY PADS softens the way 


‘ f £, 
and makes walking a delight ¥ 
And the saving in shoe leather 1s 





























IN 


enormous 


; But you must insist on getting if 
/ Redfern’s 


Men's 64d. per pai Ladies’ and Children's 


\ 
| 
44d per pair | 
Rediern's Navy Quarter Tips tor U se 
t j te y t hee are 
‘ Navy Pac 


White for booklet ‘How to fit Rubber Heels 


‘| REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS LTD, 
4) Hyde, near Manchester Ee] ()AP fe] 


Is supreme. It is so be- 
cause of its extreme purity, 
delicate yet effective medi- 
cation and refreshing fra- 
grance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
| every moment of its use. 
Once used always used. 
Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
liong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
| U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem, Corp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston 


27” Free, from Boston or London depots, samples 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet, 
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KITCHEN 





The Satisfaction of 
Work Well Done. 


For everything in the Kitchen 
that wants cleaning and_ polish- 
ing—use PANSHINE. 








It saves half the tme spent in washing 


’ y ~ up, cleaning knives, forks, spoons, the 
\ Fy is t lir . gl he 
\ ie 3 stove, dirty pots and pans, glass, the 
b e, 4 P 3 ink, and the floor 








’ sink, and t fl 
+ - P 1 
\ il f : Yet it costs less than soap and there 1s no 
a | 
¢ PY BY waste. 
° : 
ire hs ie PANSHINE is invaluable to Motorists for 
-_ ~ pod : : : 
v yA! cleaning the hands and machinery. 
Veh +E PANSHINE cleans everything but clothing 
and woven tabri 
PANSHINE must no mr l nto watt 


es, anc 











COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Jooving Ftlearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed)........ 
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FITS CURED 


cured permanently the 
psy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc. 








I By OZERINE. It ha 
It is re ded _ by 
being 


SENT To ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ceived, 


and, by uwon ’ now 


nials have be ré and more 


day. 


21, Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 
Berks, England. 
To Mr. Nicholl. March 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly forward to Mrs. Larbey 
another 4.6 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. I 


led In almost every case Fits. | 


| 


am pleased to say that it is making a wonderful | 


change in her. She has been steadily improving ever 
since she took the very first dose. 
one attack since, 
she used to have attacks every fortnight. She is 
getting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
be so weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
any strength. I enclose order for same. 


I am, yours truly, 


M. LARBEY, 
many tl ind f letters which have 
j i testifvil t the extra iinar eth eaay 
OZERINE. t vd ifferet f all ages, from 18 month 

8 I 

TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
eipt of postcard 
t “absolutely free, certain am I 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottic, post free. 


. W. NICHO Li. Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


She has not had | 
and that is two months ago, and | 


| 


Analysis proves that 


LASIMON 
m=: OATS 








Lothian 


contain 70% more nourishment 





than any other oats.—vide Lancet. 


PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION. 
4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1:4. per Box. 





















made. 





you write. 


spoil your pen. 


Time will make your writing 
blacKer if you use Onoto Ink. 


Unlike ordinary ink, it cannot fade, but gets blacker 
the older the writing is. 


Onoto Ink is so good because of the way it is 
Here is the science story. 

The actual ink is colourless, until the colouring matter is added. 
But this added colouring matter is only needed to let you see what 
The permanent and rich black colour is due to a 
change brought about by the air in the colourless ink, which age 
keeps turning blacker. 

It is the clearest, cleanest ink to use—and will not corrode or 


Ask your stationer or store for 


Onoto Writing Ink (Blue-Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Black). 
Onoto Writing Ink (Red). 
Onoto Copying Ink (Blue-Bla 








— Onoto Copying Ink (Black). 

















In bottles, 6d., 1/-, 




















1/6 and 2/- each. 




















=i WRITING mee 


=. , (SLE. BLACK 


~ Onoto 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 


5 A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house 





It is a relable Health Insurance Nothing else can better 


~*~ 
yi | protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to 


FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comtort 
Don't sutter from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
KECIse lf you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your gene ral health Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and retreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you tind life a 


delight, work a picasure 


FRUIT SALT Is pie asant to take and ue ntle in its action, and 1s the best remedy tor Headache, 


Bihousness, Indigestio Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system 


much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 


and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most enal 


ommercial enterprise to be found in 











STF = 


tend yur Diss 7 Suid 


Ce 1 CLARA & C? 
Swe ocoa | “We CLEANERS | 
6 diy hand & matt (ihe nea 


Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers FIAED CHARGE ¢? 


to the Royal Houses of Engiand Postage paid one LUy 
and Spain. 4 . 


SPECT! ‘CDE TME seme TT 7 
BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. Setoaeel 34 ne | 


EARLSWOOD: The National Training NELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Home for the Feeble-minded. 


— — — 
Statied and equipped tor training those 
children UNABLI 1O LEARN IN OR 
DINARY SCHOOLS and those RLOULRING 
CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISION 


THOSE UNABLE TO PAY BI UE 
| payment 
FULL _. & 


[ Be For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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